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I 

PART-TIME  CLASSES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION 

This  article  on  part-time  classes  in  industrial  education 
will  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  standard  method  of  se¬ 
curing  suitable  subject  matter.  From  whatever  angle 
this  topic  is  approached,  certain  definite  questions  must 
be  faced.  These  questions  are:  (1)  What  is  meant  by 
suitable  subject  matter?  (2)  What  are  the  objectives 
aimed  at  in  part-time  classes?  and  (3)  What  are  the  chief 
factors  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  in  trying  to  attain 
the  stated  objectives?  Until  these  are  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  the  writer  does  not  see  how  any  one 
may  scientifically  proceed  to  set  forth  methods  of  securing 
desired  material  for  part-time  courses.  Accordingly,  pre¬ 
ceding  any  attempt  to  detail  methods  of  obtaining  suit¬ 
able  subject  matter,  attention  will  be  directed  to  finding 
out  what  the  subject  matter  is  supposed  to  do,  the  kind 
of  human  material  it  is  supposed  to  serve,  and  the  general 
conditions  under  which  it  must  be  used. 

I 

The  term,  “suitable  subject-matter,”  as  here  used,  signi¬ 
fies  that  subject  matter  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  come  closest  to  making  possible  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  objectives.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  many  possible 
“contents”  which  might  prove  more  or  less  appropriate, 
for  our  purpose  we  desire  the  most  appropriate. 

Perhaps  as  satisfactory  a  statement  of  objectives  as  may 
be  given  is  that  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
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tion:  “Instruction  in  part-time  schools  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  about  scientific  needs  because  of  the  limited  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  workers  are  in  the  schools,  and  because  part- 
time  education  can  be  justified  upon  no  other  basis  than  that 
the  school  has  a  particular  function  and  message  for  the 
group.”  “The  schools  must  aim  to  supply  well  defined 
local  needs  rather  than  borrow  their  courses  from  some 
general  propaganda.”  “The  schools  should  use  every 
means,  direct  and  indirect,  to  promote  civic  training  with¬ 
out  actually  giving  courses  in  civics.”  The  dominant  note 
thruout  all  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  word,  specific.  The  needs  of  special  types  or  classes 
are  to  be  met.  Moreover,  they  are  to  be  met  specifically 
rather  than  generally,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  occu¬ 
pied  when  not  in  school;  and,  because  at  the  best,  they 
are  in  school  but  four  or  five  hours  a  week. 

It  seems  almost  obvious  that  those  who  administer  to 
the  needs  of  any  special  grade  or  class  of  pupils  must  at 
least  reckon  with  (1)  the  mental  and  physical  capital  of 
the  pupils,  and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  pupil’s  occupation  and 
environment.  The  necessity  of  reckoning  with  mental 
levels  when  searching  for  suitable  subject  matter  is  self- 
evident.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  merely  to  point  out 
the  significant  discovery  of  the  last  few  years  that  the  aver¬ 
age  mental  age  of  part-time  pupils  is  considerably  below 
fourteen  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  would  be  nearer 
right  in  placing  the  average  mental  age  of  this  group  at 
twelve  or  less.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Without  such  information 
one  would  necessarily  work  more  or  less  in  the  dark.  That 
subject  matter  should  vary  in  accordance  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  tho  not  considered  self-evident  by  some, 
is  a  rather  widely  accepted  principle.  At  any  rate,  the 
point  of  disagreement  is  not  in  regard  to  those  occupations 
that  have  an  organizable  and  teachable  content  of  any 
extent.  Putting  the  same  thought  in  other  words,  pupils 
from  a  shoe  factory  should  not  have  exactly  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  classes  as  those  from  a  silk  manufacturing 
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plant  or  a  furniture  factory;  likewise,  pupils  from  a  de¬ 
partment  store  should  not  have  the  same  material  as  those 
from  a  bank  or  a  metal  industry.  To  be  sure,  those  parts 
of  the  course  of  study  which  have  to  do  directly  wdth  de¬ 
veloping  civic  intelligence  would  vary  little,  if  any;  but 
not  so  with  the  material  that  bears  directly  upon  the  daily 
occupation.  One  might  summarize  the  matter  thus:  in 
proportion  as  an  occupation  presents  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  teachable  “related”  content,  in  like  proportion 
there  is  a  demand  for  differentiation  of  courses  for  pupils 
from  this  occupation.  This  law  does  not  apply,  of  course, 
to  the  subject-matter  in  civic  lines. 

II 

Undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  obtaining  subject  matter 
that  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  part-time  pupils, 
especially  if  these  needs  are  strongly  vocational  in  charac¬ 
ter — this  would  be  true  of  boys  from  certain  metal  trades — 
is  by  means  of  properly  conducted  surveys.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  object  of  such  surveys  must  be  clearly 
conceived.  Otherwise  they  are  likely  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  majority  of  industrial  and  commercial  surveys 
to  date,  which,  tho  eminently  serviceable  in  their  way, 
would  be  of  relatively  little  value  for  the  purpose  we  have 
in  mind.  From  our  present  point  of  vantage  such  surveys 
might  justly  be  referred  to  as  pioneer  activities  quite  in¬ 
dispensable  to  progress  at  the  time  they  were  conducted. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  affront  to  the  promoters  of  these  surveys 
to  say  that  such  surveys  are  not  at  all  suited  to  present  needs. 
We  must  have  something  infinitely  more  detailed.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  bird’s-eye  view,  we  need  something  more  nearly 
approaching  a  microscopic  view  of  the  various  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Because  occupational  analysis  is  vital  to  the  attainment 
of  our  purpose,  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  call  attention 
to  the  principles  that  should  be  operative  in  performing 
such  analysis,  together  with  ways  of  carrying  them  on. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  necessity  of  establishing  intimate 
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contacts  with  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments. 
“Long  range”  contacts  somehow  do  not  work.  This  may 
be  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  confidence  that  business  men 
uniformly  have  in  public  school  men  as  to  their  ability  to 
“deliver  the  goods.”  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
all-significant  fact  is  that  it  exists  and  must  be  overcome. 
It  profits  nothing  to  maintain  that  it  is,  or  is  not  warranted. 
The  cold  and  unwelcome  fact  remains  that  the  business 
official  seriously  doubts  the  school  representative’s  ability 
to  deliver,  even  tho  he  may  not  question  at  all  his  motives. 
But,  regardless  of  the  price  demanded,  we  must  somehow 
get  hold  of  the  “goods,”  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  part- 
time  pupils  in  anything  approaching  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner. 

The  second  essential  to  progress  is  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  school  representatives  that  they  must  not  only 
make  the  plans  for  carrying  on  the  occupational  analysis, 
but  must  also  very  largely  engineer  it.  The  only  kind  of 
assistance  they  should  expect,  at  least  until  the  distrust 
above  referred  to  is  allayed,  except  in  rare  instances,  is 
permission  to  do  the  work  within  the  walls  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  during  working  hours.  If  they  expect  to 
receive  any  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  procedure,  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  It 
is  the  rarest  kind  of  an  executive  that  will  take  the  time, 
even  if  he  has  it,  to  sit  down  and  think  thru  the  problem 
thus  presented  by  one  who  is  after  suitable  subject-matter. 
Probably  one  is  disclosing  no  secrets  when  he  says  that  a 
vast  number  of  such  executives  would  only  make  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure  of  the  task  if  they  attempted  to  think  it  thru. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  at  every  stage  of  the  game 
school  representatives  shall  maintain  a  businesslike,  yet 
unobtrusive  attitude.  They  must  not  forget  that  they, 
rather  than  the  other  fellow,  must  go  more  than  half  way 
when  the  occasion  demands.  For  example,  they  should 
understand  and  expect  that  they  are  the  ones  who,  at  least 
until  they  have  established  themselves,  must  wait  for  inter¬ 
views.  Moreover,  they  must  do  this  in  good  grace.  They 
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should  not  interpret  the  seeming  disinterestedness  of  the 
executive  as  more  than  lack  of  conviction  as  to  the  value 
of  the  venture.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  has  been  hith¬ 
erto  intimated,  this  executive  will  feel  that  he  is  doing  his 
full  share  when  he  permits  school  men  to  carry  on  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  various  occupations  within  the  plant. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  getting  this  work  done, 
each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
first,  which  might  be  appropriately  designated  as  “camping 
on  the  trail”  of  the  person  whose  occupation  is  under 
scrutiny,  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most  thoro,  pro¬ 
vided  a  competent  observer  is  on  the  job,  and  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  requiring  the  most  time.  The  second,  which  must 
inevitably  be  preceded  by  the  first,  consists  in  submitting 
to  the  person  whose  occupation  is  to  be  analyzed  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  jobs  that  most  closely  resemble  his,  and  re¬ 
questing  him  to  check  such  items  as  constitute  a  part  of  his 
special  work.  The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  the 
degree  of  inaccuracy  that  is  likely  to  creep  in.  Its  advan¬ 
tage  is  in  the  speed  with  which  it  might  be  conducted.  The 
third,  which  might  be  termed  the  negative  method,  con¬ 
sists  in  soliciting  from  employers  information  regarding 
specific  weakness  of  employees.  The  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  method  appear  later. 

Ill 

Doubtless  the  best  piece  of  work  thus  far  attempted  and 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  first  method  is  that  by 
Dr.  E.  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
Before  citing  details  from  his  report,  attention  is  called  to 
the  rather  obvious  fact  that  while  Dr.  Strong  w4s  not  in 
search  of  subject  matter  for  part-time  classes,  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  hold  of  material  that,  when  properly  organized 
and  treated,  would  function  directly  in  terms  of  increased 
occupational  efficiency.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact 
that,  since  meeting  the  needs  of  industrial  executives  was 
his  goal,  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  civic  training  as 
such,  than  which  no  more  vital  problem  exists  for  those 
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dealing  with  part-time  pupils.  The  object  in  citing  this 
excellent  example  of  analysis  of  industrial  occupations  for 
specific  educational  purposes  is  (1)  to  set  forth  the  technique 
of  procedure  and  (2)  to  show  that  much  intelligent  study 
is  later  necessary  before  subject  matter  suitable  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  specific  individuals  can  be  determined. 

A  staff  of  fourteen  men  spent  the  summer  in  making  job  analyses  of  six 
production  companies,  five  printing  companies,  and  twenty-seven  building 
companies.  In  nearly  all  of  these  companies  a  job  analysis  was  made  of  the 
duties  of  each  executive  from  foreman  to  president,  inclusive. 

Certain  general  rules  were  laid  down  for  all  to  follow: 

1.  We  assumed  that  many  executives  would  be  glad  to  cooperate,  but  that 
they  would  be  too  busy  to  do  any  work  for  us. 

2.  We  assumed  that  the  executives  would  be  willing  to  talk  over  their  work 
with  us  but  that  most  of  the  time  they  would  be  busy.  As  a  consequence,  the 
staff  would  have  to  consider  their  time  useless  and  wait  until  executives  were 
free. 

3.  We  assumed  that  a  proper  introduction  should  precede  a  request  for 
information  from  any  executive. 

4.  We  operated  on  the  basis  that  drawing  up  job  analysis  requires  ability 
to  analyze,  but  it  also  requires  ability  to  “sell”  one’s  self  and  one’s  position. 

Nature  of  job  analysis: 

1.  We  listed  the  duties  of  the  position — what  the  executive  did. 

2.  We  noted  the  outstanding  qualifications,  i.  e.,  what  he  had  to  know  in 
order  to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily. 

3.  We  added  the  qualifications  considered  valuable  but  not  essential. 

4.  We  noted  the  route  to  the  job  which  the  executive  himself  had  followed. 

5.  We  ascertained  the  probable  line  of  promotion. 

6.  We  jotted  down  recommendations  and  miscellaneous  notes. 

Following  a  study  of  the  analysis,  the  school  officials 
concluded  that,  so  far  as  English  in  the  Production  Course 
is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  taught  so  that  the  student  will  be 
enabled : 

1.  To  express  more  or  less  technical  ideas  in  a  form  which  will  secure 
the  attentiqn  of  and  call  forth  action  from  other  executives.  (This 
seems  to  call  for  training  in  handling  topic  sentences,  avoidance  of  am¬ 
biguity,  expressing  ideas  in  logical  order  and  emphasizing  important  points.) 

2.  To  write  business  letters  of  all  kinds. 

3.  To  express  himself  intelligibly  in  his  daily  contacts. 

4.  To  appear  to  advantage  in  conferences  and  at  public  gatherings. 

5.  To  write  technical  specifications  according  to  established  standards  so 
that  they  briefly  but  fully  cover  the  subject  and  may  be  easily  understood. 

Other  closely  related  objectives  are: 

a.  To  compile  statistics  economically;  to  evaluate  statistical  results,  and  to 
present  conclusions  clearly  and  forcefully. 
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b.  To  express  statistical  facts  by  means  of  curves,  diagrams  and  charts,  as 
well  as  to  understand  and  interpret  them. 

c.  To  take  assigned  problems,  collect  proper  data,  draw  valid  conclusions, 
express  these  facts  and  conclusions  in  concise  and  interesting  form  and  fit 
the  whole  into  a  report  so  as  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies  of  an  executive  or 
command  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

Inasmuch  as  the  second  method,  that  of  submitting  de¬ 
tailed  job  analyses  to  the  one  whose  job  is  to  be  analyzed, 
is  more  or  less  a  reversal  of  the  first  and  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  job  analyses  are  rather  common  in  certain  industrial 
and  commercial  circles,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  an  il¬ 
lustration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  important  thing  is  to 
get  correct  occupational  analyses  to  use  in  this  connection. 

To  illustrate  the  third  method,  a  personal  experience 
will  suffice.  Following  the  termination  of  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  year  with  an  evening  course  in  theory  for 
electrical  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  Cincinnati  schools, 
it  was  decided  to  approach  the  employers  of  such  men  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  should  constitute  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  practical  theory  course.  Accordingly,  the  elec¬ 
trical  contractors  were  called  upon.  Without  exception, 
they  agreed  readily  to  the  proposition.  But  even  so,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  two  or  three  visits  and  send  a 
tickler  or  so  to  some  of  them  before  they  saw  fit  to  live  up 
to  their  side  of  the  contract  by  complying  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  request;  “Please  record  on  the  enclosed  slip  specific 
instances  where  your  employees  have  ‘fallen  down  on  the 
job,’  as,  for  example,  made  this  particular  mistake  or  lacked 
such  and  such  information.”  The  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  appear  below.  That  they  are  valuable  will  be  readily 
seen  by  those  competent  to  judge,  but  that  they  fall  far 
below  expectations  must  be  admitted.  Their  chief  weak¬ 
ness  is  that  they  are  too  general.  One  would  need  to  follow 
up  the  matter  for  another  year  or  so,  in  order  to  train  the 
employers  to  report  more  specifically.  If  this  were  done, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  better  results  would  be  obtained. 
The  summarized  responses  of  the  employer  follow: 

1.  Lack  of  knowledge  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  trade,  including  par¬ 
ticularly  calculation  of  conductors,  principles  of  electric  generators  and  motors. 
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and  the  characteristics  of  batteries;  also  knowledge  of  circuits  as  regards  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  and  power,  and  signal  systems  such  as  bells,  telephones,  etc. 

2.  Lack  of  instruction  or  schooling  as  given  by  the  public  schools,  say  up 
to  and  including  the  courses  as  given  in  the  high  schools. 

3.  Lack  of  pride  in  the  work.  Our  men  should  have  drilled  into  them 
that  the  best  and  nothing  but  the  best  workmanship  should  be  tolerated,  and 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  neat  installation  as  a  poor  one. 

4.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fittings  and  appliances  to  be  had.  This  fre¬ 
quently  results  in  using  an  article  or  fitting  that  is  not  best  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

6.  Lack  of  common  sense, — the  ability  to  meet  a  situation  that  is  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

6.  Lack  of  attention  to  details,  and  lack  of  imagination,  with  the  result 
that  workmen  do  not  see  the  project  as  it  will  be  when  completed.  This 
means  not  having  proper  materials  at  hand  when  needed. 

7.  Lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  latest  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus. 

8.  Lack  of  definite  ideas  of  the  Union  Gas  and  Electric  Co.’s  requirements 
for  placing  meter  boards  and  service  conduits.  Lack  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  this  utility  and  the  men  causes  no  end  of  trouble. 

9.  Inaccuracy.  The  method  of  wiring  ordinary  single  pole,  3-way  and 
4-way  switches  should  be  known  to  all  electricians  worthy  of  the  name. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  numerous  "comebacks”  due  to  sheer  carelessness. 

10.  Inability  or  indisposition  to  test  finished  work  properly. 

11.  Inability  to  read  blueprints  and  interpret  specifications  intelligently. 

12.  Lack  of  skill,  also  knowledge  of  the  shortest  methods. 

13.  Lack  of  ambition  to  become  efficient  workmen. 

14.  Inability  to  estimate  what  material  he  will  run  out  of. 
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IV 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  close  relation 
of  our  problem  to  the  job  analysis  movement  in  industrial 
and  commercial  life  and  to  say  that  when  all  manufacturing 
and  sales  firms  have  analyzed  the  jobs  which  their  various 
employees  are  called  upon  to  fill,  school  representatives 
will  find  the  task  of  getting  hold  of  suitable  subject  matter 
for  part-time  classes  comparatively  easy.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  school  representative  is  trying  to  ascertain 
the  most  suitable  subject  matter  for  boys  and  girls  that  run 
punch  presses.  Would  he  not  be  helped  a  great  deal  if 
he  could  have  access  to  information  like  the  following, 
even  tho  it  proves,  as  in  this  case,  to  be  largely  negative 
in  character: 

"The  job  consists  of  operating  a  single-action  punch  or  stamping  process. 
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The  operator  feeds  sheets,  strips,  or  pieces  of  tin  plate,  or  ends  for  parts  al¬ 
ready  cut  or  formed,  between  die  and  punch  and  operates  the  press  by  tripping 
a  treadle  on  the  right  side.  She  does  not  adjust  or  set  dies  and  has  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment.  She  must,  however,  be  on 
guard  against  causing  injury  to  the  dies  by  improper  feeding  and  must  watch 
the  finished  product  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  defective  work.” 

If  the  question  is  raised  as  to  how  one  who  is  in  search  of 
suitable  subject  matter  for  part-time  classes  would  be  ben- 
fited  by  information  of  this  and  similar  type,  the  answer 
is  that  the  investigator  knows,  or  should  know  at  once, 
that,  since  such  a  job  has  almost  no  organizable  and  teach¬ 
able  content,  he  is  justified  in  assuming  that  it  would  be 
useless  in  this  case  to  attempt  to  find  subject  matter  that 
directly  contributes  to  occupational  efficiency ;  that  he  should 
rather  endeavor  to  provide  subject  matter  that  will  in¬ 
crease  understanding  and  appreciation  of  civic  and  social 
institutions. 

The  service  that  a  well  organized  Vocational  Bureau 
may  give  toward  securing  appropriate  subject  matter  for 
part-time  pupils  can  not  be  over-emphasized.  For  it  is 
to  such  a  bureau  that  one  should  turn  not  only  for  indi¬ 
vidual  school  records,  but  also  for  specific  information  re¬ 
garding  the  various  occupations  into  which  boys  and  girls 
go.  I  refer  here  to  the  invaluable  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  courses  being  slowly  developed  in  different  cities  for 
guidance  purposes.  Such  material  should  prove  a  verita¬ 
ble  mine  of  information,  particularly  to  teachers  of  English 
in  the  part-time  field;  and  in  a  less  degree  to  teachers  of 
civics  and  hygiene.  The  utilization  of  these  rich  sources 
of  information  by  such  teachers  not  only  would  appreciably 
increase  the  value  of  their  courses,  but  would  act  as  a  power¬ 
ful  rejuvenating  force  to  them. 

D.  J.  MacDonald. 

CoLLBCB  FOR  Teachers, 

University  of  Cincinnati 


II 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  EDUCATION 

The  vocational  guidance  movement  in  this  country  has 
had  a  most  interesting  development.  Like  some  other 
educational  movements,  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
entirely  new  idea,  but  was  and  is  merely  a  new  emphasis 
upon  an  element  long  existent  in  education.  In  fact  guid¬ 
ance  may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  education  itself,  but  until 
recently  it  was  not  separated  out  for  special  considera¬ 
tion.  It  has  resulted  from  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the 
educational  process,  by  which  certain  elements  were  se¬ 
lected  that  were  judged  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  special  attention  and  definite  organization.  Like 
other  movements,  it  has  passed  thru  several  more  or  less 
distinct  stages.  It  originated  in  the  minds  of  certain  far- 
seeing  men  here  and  there,  who  began  to  realize  the  need 
for  more  careful  attention  to  this  phase  of  education. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  the  early  pioneers  in  this  field 
was  Frank  Parsons,  who,  probably  more  than  any  other 
man,  first  called  our  attention  to  the  need  for  specialized 
study  in  the  field  of  guidance.  Even  he  but  dimly  realized 
its  possibilities,  nor  did  he  clearly  see  the  movement  in  all 
its  phases,  but  he  did  point  the  way  and  inspired  many  to 
continue  the  work. 

The  next  stage  was  that  of  propaganda,  which  was  largely 
given  over  to  “selling  the  big  idea,”  to  bringing  it  before 
people,  to  popularizing  it.  This  important  phase  was, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  characterized  by  general  and  in¬ 
definite  statements,  by  more  or  less  emotional  appeals 
and  by  somewhat  extravagant  claims,  but  it  “sold  the 
idea.” 

As  a  result  of  this  second  stage,  the  third  or  experimental 
stage  was  inaugurated.  Here  and  there  the  idea  took 
hold  and  we  saw  more  or  less  sporadic  attempts  to  initiate 
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the  movement.  Aroused  by  the  facts  presented  in  various 
studies  and  surveys  showing  the  great  wastage  in  our  schools, 
by  the  conditions  in  labor  and  industry  under  which  boys 
and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  working,  by  the 
peril  of  the  “dead-end”  job  and  by  the  personal  tragedy 
and  economic  loss  of  the  misfit,  groups  of  men  and  women 
started  placement  bureaus  whose  object  was  to  aid  young 
people  to  find  suitable  positions  and  to  give  advice  regard¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  vocation  each  should  enter.  We  are  now 
far  enough  removed  from  these  first  attempts,  these  initial 
trials,  to  judge  the  results  with  a  fair  degree  of  impartiality 
and  accuracy.  Some  of  these  met  a  genuine  need,  they 
performed  a  real  service  and  some  are  still  in  existence, 
tho  usually  in  a  modified  form.  Not  a  few  were  fiat  failures, 
no  one  can  deny  this  fact,  and  in  these  places  the  very  name 
of  vocational  guidance  is  anathema.  Any  mention  of  the 
term  brings  an  instant  reaction  against  it,  and  what  is 
even  worse,  a  smile. 

At  present  we  are  in  what  we  might  call  the  fourth  stage, 
when  we  begin  to  take  account  of  stock,  to  analyze  the  re¬ 
sults  of  past  attempts,  to  determine  causes,  and  to  plan 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  time  of  sober  second  thought,  when 
we  are  seeking  to  clarify  our  aims  and  to  build  strong 
on  a  sure  foundation.  It  is  fully  time  for  us  to  bend  our 
energies  in  this  direction.  In  many  quarters  we  meet  in¬ 
difference  or  even  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  Almost  as  bad,  even  worse  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  is  the  uncertainty,  the  lack  of  harmony  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  effort  among  its  advocates.  The  chief  cause,  both 
of  the  opposition  and  of  the  lack  of  coordination,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  common  failure  to  see  clearly  the  purposes  and 
the  objectives  of  guidance  itself. 

Practically  all  the  failures  that  have  resulted  from  hasty 
introduction  of  vocational  guidance  can  clearly  be  traced 
to  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it  and  to  the  half-baked 
ideas  of  those  who  introduced  it.  People  are  everywhere 
endlessly  searching  for  panaceas,  for  educational  “get-rich- 
quick”  schemes,  for  easy  short-cuts,  and,  even  tho  they 
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have  been  fooled  again  and  again,  they  still  remain  gulli¬ 
ble.  Such  short  cuts  do  not  exist  and  never  can  exist. 
We  must  forge  out  our  educational  as  our  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  destiny  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  by  hard  unremitting 
toil,  and  it  is  good  that  it  is  so.  Lured  by  the  extravagant 
claims  of  some  of  these  promoters,  who  often  wanted  to 
create  a  place  for  themselves,  school  authorities  and  others 
got  the  notion  that  vocational  guidance  was  going  to  solve 
the  educational  and  industrial  ills  and  remove  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  misfit.  While  the  plan  was  in  the  stage  of 
talk,  all  was  well,  but  as  soon  as  they  tried  to  translate  it 
into  action  they  had  little  to  show.  They  simply  could 
not  make  good  their  claims.  The  result  has  been  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  the  entire  movement.  Much  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  has  grown  out  of  the  misconception  that  vocational 
guidance  means  deciding  for  an  individual  what  he  should 
do  and  then  making  him  do  it.  This  is  not  guidance,  it 
is  prescription,  and  every"  true  friend  of  guidance  is  and 
must  be  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 

But  the  friends  of  guidance  are  by  no  means  in  complete 
agreement  upon  all  points.  Many  conflicting  ideas  have 
come  to  light  in  the  various  discussions.  Some  of  these  at 
least  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Some  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  is  definite  and  really  worth  while  about  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  is  placement  and  counseling  at  the  time 
when  the  boy  wants  a  job.  It  is  then  that  he  feels  the  need 
and  is  reaching  out  after  help.  Everything  else,  they  say, 
is  visionary  and  impractical.  Others  maintain  that. this 
is  the  least  important  part  of  guidance:  most  of  the  effort 
should  be  expended  before — several  years  before — the 
individual  needs  to  get  a  job.  Some  say  that  we  must 
give  actual  advice  and  help  in  finding  the  job.  Others  say 
that  “the  only  time  when  it  is  safe  to  give  advice  is  when 
you  know  that  the  other  fellow  won’t  follow  it.”  All  we 
should  do  is  to  give  information  about  jobs,  leaving  the 
choice  entirely  to  the  boy  with  no  advice  from  us.  Going 
more  deeply  into  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  question, 
some  maintain  that  vocational  guidance  in  the  narrow 
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sense  is  the  only  form  of  guidance  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  that  other  forms,  educational,  health,  civic,  ethical, 
are  vague  and  indefinite  and  can  best  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  job,  if  they  need  to  be  considered  at 
all.  Others  are  frankly  afraid  of  over-emphasis  upon  the 
vocational,  the  job  side  of  guidance,  fearing  that  this  will 
result  in  a  one-sided  view  of  the  boy  and  in  a  lop-sided  de¬ 
velopment.  There  are  some  also  who  try  to  make  the  term 
“vocational”  do  duty  for  all  forms  of  human  activity. 
For  example,  playing  the  violin  for  pleasure  is  vocational; 
playing  checkers  or  tennis  is  vocational;  the  activities  of 
a  father  or  mother  are  vocational.  They  say  that  “voca¬ 
tional”  should  include  any  form  of  occupation,  whether 
“vocational”  or  not. 

There  are  still  other  differences  in  conception,  but  these 
are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  need  for  careful  analysis 
and  definition  of  terms.  But  this  condition  of  uncertainty 
or  even  of  direct  opposition  need  not  be  deplored.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  life,  for  it  means 
that  we  have  begun  to  think.  Such  a  condition  always 
precedes  a  period  of  real  constructive  effort.  During  the 
past  few  months  several  associations  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  and  discussing  the  fundamental  principles  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  Such  study  is  most  helpful  and  timely.  It 
should  now  be  our  aim  to  discuss  fundamental  issues,  and 
to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  a  clearer  understanding  and 
a  better  definition  of  guidance.  In  doing  this,  it  seems  well 
to  start  at  the  very  foundation,  and  we  should  make  no 
apology  for  so  doing.  Moreover,  the  unmodified  term 
“guidance”  may  best  be  used,  if  we  are  not  to  begin  with  any 
presuppositions  regarding  the  kind  of  guidance  that  is  most 
important.  What  then,  is  guidance  and  how  is  it  related 
to  education? 

Education  is  concerned  with  the  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  human  beings.  In  general,  it  seeks  to 
secure  the  highest  development  of  each  individual  and  to 
fit  him  for  effective  participation  in  various  social  activi¬ 
ties  on  those  levels  where  he  can  do  his  best  work.  In 


achieving  these  objectives,  two  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account — the  individual  and  society.  The  individual  is 
the  starting  point;  he  is  the  one  to  be  educated;  the  one  in 
whom  the  changes  that  we  call  education  must  take  place. 
He  must  form  certain  habits,  develop  certain  skills,  inter¬ 
ests,  attitudes,  and  ideals.  It  is  the  function  of  society  to 
determine  in  large  measure  what  these  habits,  skills,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  ideals  shall  be.  There  are  certain  social  needs 
that  must  be  met,  there  are  certain  things  that  individuals 
must  be  trained  to  do,  in  order  to  provide  and  maintain 
an  efficient  social  organization. 

A  large,  possibly  the  largest,  part  of  education,  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  time ’and  energy  expended,  is 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  habits,  the  development  of 
skills,  attitudes,  and  ideas.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all 
of  education.  Education  is  not  only  formative;  it  is  selec¬ 
tive.  If  all  people  were  exactly  alike  in  native  ability,  in 
physical  and  mental  make-up;  and  if  the  habits,  skills,  at¬ 
titudes,  and  ideals  that  we  wished  to  form  and  develop 
were  all  the  same,  the  task  of  education  would  be  greatly 
simplified.  All  we  should  need  to  do  would  be,  in  the 
words  of  Comenius,  to  “teach  all  things  to  all.”  Educa¬ 
tion  would  then  be  non-selective ;  it  would  be  purely  forma¬ 
tive. 

But  individuals  are  not  alike.  They  differ  in  regard 
to  almost  every  known  category,  in  physical  health  and 
strength,  in  mental  qualities,  in  intelligence,  in  special  apti¬ 
tudes  as  well  as  in  racial  and  religious  ideas  and  in  home 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  social  needs  are  almost 
infinitely  varied.  Industry  is  becoming  more  and  more 
specialized;  we  need  a  great  diversity  of  workers,  not  only 
in  various  occupational  lines,  but  in  citizenship  and  govern¬ 
mental  activities  as  well.  We  can  not  train  all  people 
alike,  if  we  would;  and  we  must  not,  if  we  could.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  then  be  selective.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain 
fundamental  habits  that  should  be  the  common  possession 
of  every  one  in  a  democracy;  these  we  must  secure,  but 
even  some  of  these  are  rather  vague  and  indefinite  at 
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present.  Beyond  these  common  factors  the  variety  is 
infinite.  In  this  complex  social  organization  of  ours  we 
need  many  different  types  of  workers,  we  can  use  every 
kind  and  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence.  We  have  a 
place  for  the  broadly  trained,  highly  intelligent  manager, 
and  for  the  skilled  specialist  whose  delt  touch  is  utilized 
in  a  narrow  field. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  education  is  that  of 
discriminating  between  individuals  with  their  varying 
capacities,  abilities,  aptitudes  and  interests,  and  of  so  ar¬ 
ranging  our  social  system  that  each  one  will  choose,  prepare 
himself  for,  and  find  that  place  in  society  where  he  can 
serve  best  and  at  the  same  time  attain  his  own  best  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  guidance  aspect  of  education.  It  is 
concerned  with  times  of  choice,  times  when  the  ways  part, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  selection  of  one  course  of 
action  or  another.  Fundamentally  any  aid,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  given,  which  helps  in  any  choice  is  guidance, 
whether  this  is  a  choice  between  going  out  with  umbrella 
and  raincoat  or  without  them,  or  between  beef  and  pork 
for  dinner,  or  between  the  Home  Economics  course  and  the 
College  Preparatory  course,  or  between  the  vocation  of 
the  physician  and  that  of  the  carpenter.  Any  help  given 
for  any  of  these  choices  is  guidance,  whether  by  way  of  a 
long  period  of  preparation  or  by  definite  advice  given  at 
the  time.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  absolutely  essential  as¬ 
pects  of  education.  In  one  sense,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  objectives  of  education.  Every  day  is  a  day  of 
choice  and  to  be  prepared  to  make  intelligent  choices, 
whether  of  cereal  at  breakfast,  or  of  mayors,  governors,  and 
presidents  at  election  time,  is  to  be  truly  educated. 

Interpreted  thus,  guidance  is  interwoven  with  every  part 
of  education.  But,  it  may  be  said,  this  makes  it  too  in¬ 
definite,  too  diffuse,  too  widespread  to  be  of  any  practical 
value.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  no  more  the  case  with  guid¬ 
ance  than  with  education  in  general.  Every  act,  every 
situation,  every  experience  in  life  is  or  may  be  educative. 
We  are  mistaken  if  we  think  that  education  is  confined 
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to  the  more  or  less  formal,  definitely  organized  work  of  the 
school.  Children  receive  a  very  important  part  of  their 
education  at  home,  on  the  street,  at  the  movies.  But  we 
can  not  depend  upon  these  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
education.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  certain  habits  are 
formed,  and  that  certain  skills  and  attitudes  are  developed, 
we  single  out  certain  of  these  for  special  emphasis,  and  we 
place  in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers  the  duty  of  see¬ 
ing  that  these  ends  are  realized.  It  is  the  same  with  guid¬ 
ance,  every  activity  of  the  school  helps  or  should  help  the 
pupils  to  choose  wisely. 

This  help  is  given,  for  the  most  part,  unconsciously  by 
the  teacher,  and  has  always  been  given.  There  are  certain 
choices  of  vastly  more  importance  than  others ;  these  may 
truly  be  termed  crises  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the 
places  where  the  parting  of  the  ways  is  more  pronounced, 
where  the  choice  is  more  vital  to  the  whole  after-life  of  the 
individual  and  to  society  as  well.  Among  such  crises  are 
the  choice  of  the  curriculum  in  the  high  school;  the  choice 
of  going  to  normal  school  or  college,  or  of  not  going  at  all; 
the  choice  of  a  college;  the  choice  of  life  v/ork;  the  choice 
of  specialized  citizenship  activities;  even  the  choice  of  a 
wife  or  of  a  husband.  All  of  these  are  of  unusual  im¬ 
portance  for  good  or  ill.  As  such  they  need  special  atten¬ 
tion,  special  preparation  for,  and  special  organization. 
Whether  any  of  these  or  all  of  these,  or  many  others,  shall 
be  definitely  provided  for  in  our  schools  depends  largely 
upon  whether  we  consider  them  really  important,  or  whether 
our  schools  can  be  so  organized  as  to  give  effective  help. 

Let  us  distinguish  then,  clearly  between  the  two  aspects 
of  education — the  selective  aspect  and  the  formative  aspect. 
Guidance  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  selection^  the  choice 
of  habits  and  skills  to  be  developed  and  not  with  the  formation 
of  habits.  To  be  sure,  the  way  in  which  a  person  forms  a 
habit,  the  degree  of  skill  that  he  attains  is  extremely  help¬ 
ful  in  proper  guidance;  this  helps  in  diagnosis,  and  diag¬ 
nosis  is  the  first  step  in  guidance,  but  the  actual  formation 
of  habits  is  not  in  itself  guidance.  A  physician  examines 
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a  man,  he  diagnoses  his  case  and  he  suggests  certain  exer¬ 
cises  for  him  to  do — all  this  is  guidance — the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  the  exercises  is  not  guidance,  but  is  like  the 
habit  formation  aspect  of  education.  A  part  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  may  well  consist  of  certain  exercises  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  physician  to  judge  better  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  muscles,  but  this  is  a  part  of  the  diagnosis  and  hence 
of  guidance.  Guidance  studies,  analyzes,  and  lists  indi¬ 
viduals  with  their  varying  capacities,  abilities,  and  apti¬ 
tudes;  it  studies,  analyzes,  and  lists  social  needs  in  all  their 
complexity,  and  seeks  to  arrange  matters  so  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  will  form  those  habits,  develop  those  skills,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  ideals,  and  choose  those  lines  of  activities  that 
will  be  best  for  himself  and  for  society. 

As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
two  aspects,  just  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  separate  reading 
from  geography  or  physics  from  mathematics,  but  it  is 
helpful  and  necessary  to  single  out  this  one  aspect,  guid¬ 
ance,  for  special  treatment.  It  is  of  especial  importance 
just  now,  because  attention  is  being  directed  as  never  be¬ 
fore  towards  individual  differences  and  their  causes.  This 
question  is  being  very  carefully  studied  and  we  are  gener¬ 
ally  realizing  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  all 
differences  between  individuals  should  be  recognized  and 
that  many  of  them  should  be  utilized  and  developed.  We 
believe  that  this  will  necessitate  a  radical  change  in  our 
educational  system  and  in  our  methods  of  instruction. 
While  it  will  not  and  can  not  solve  all  educational  problems, 
it  should  be  of  material  assistance  in  improving  conditions. 
Guidance,  then,  is  the  diagnostic,  the  selective  aspect  of 
education. 

What  then,  are  the  different  forms  of  guidance  and  just 
how  are  they  related?  Guidance,  like  education  is  unitary, 
but  it  is  helpful  to  single  out  now  one  phase,  now  another 
for  special  consideration.  Here  we  can  not  do  better  than 
to  follow  the  trail  blazed  by  the  committee  that  formulated 
the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  They 
have  laid  down  this  principle  that  the  objectives  of  educa- 
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tion  must  be  determined  by  the  activities  of  human  beings. 
These  activities  they  have  grouped  under  four  heads :  home 
membership,  citizenship,  leisure  time,  vocation.  In  order 
to  attain  these,  three  other  objectives  must  be  realized: 
health,  command  of  the  fundamental  processes,  ethical 
character.  While  these  do  not  cover  all  human  activities, 
they  are  sufficiently  inclusive  for  our  purpose.  The  only 
one  which  needs  to  be  changed  here  is  that  called  “leisure 
time.”  All  of  the  others  are,  in  a  sense,  ends,  the  worthy 
employment  of  leisure  time  is  merely  a  means.  The  chief 
end  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  leisure  time  is  personal  de¬ 
velopment.  Hence  this  may  well  be  changed  to  “personal 
development.”  If  these  are  the  objectives  of  education,  we 
can  properly  speak  of  the  organization  of  work  which  is 
calculated  to  attain  a  certain  objective  as  that  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation.  For  example,  if  the  work  of  the  school  is  so  organ¬ 
ized  as  to  attain  the  end  of  citizenship,  we  could  call  this 
civic  education.  We  could  then  distinguish  in  the  same  way 
civic  guidance,  and  say  that  when  individuals  are  diagnosed 
and  civic  needs  are  analyzed  and  the  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  individual  select  habits  and  attitudes  that  he  will  form 
and  develop,  and  choose  civic  activities  where  he  can  be 
of  the  most  use  to  the  state  and  to  himself,  that  this  is 
“civic  guidance.” 

At  present,  the  one  objective  that  is  most  commonly 
singled  out  as  worthy  of  special  consideration  is  vocation. 
When  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  society  is  so  organized 
as  to  provide  definite  training  that  fits  a  person  for  a  voca¬ 
tion,  we  call  it  vocational  education.  In  the  same  way 
we  can  separate  out  vocational  guidance.  Vocational 
guidance,  then,  is  primarily  concerned  with  diagnosis  of 
individuals  with  reference  to  the  job.  It  is  “designed  to 
help  the  individual  to  choose,  to  plan  his  preparation  for, 
to  enter  upon,  and  to  make  progress  in  an  occupation.” 
It  has  continually  in  mind  the  job  and  is  not  concerned 
primarily  with  health,  character,  home  membership,  citi¬ 
zenship,  or  self  development,  except  as  these  will  help  in 
the  job. 
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Vocational  guidance  is,  then,  only  one  phase  of  guidance 
but  a  very  important  one.  There  is  unquestionably  grave 
danger  in  the  narrow  vocational  point  of  view.  The  job, 
while  important,  is  not  all-important,  and  if  we  confine 
our  attention  too  narrowly  to  the  job,  we  shall  be  very 
likely  to  have  a  one-sided  view  of  the  individual,  and  neg¬ 
lect  the  other  very  important  objectives  mentioned.  But 
since  vocational  guidance,  like  vocational  education,  is 
more  easily  organized  and  more  definite  in  its  objectives 
than,  let  us  say,  civic  guidance,  it  is  possible  that  we  should 
organize  other  forms  of  guidance  around  this  as  a  center 
and  seek  to  attain  all  the  objectives  at  the  same  time,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

If  the  principles  here  laid  down  are  correct,  some  of  the 
false  conceptions  have  doubtless  already  been  cleared  away. 
Vocational  guidance  is  not  all  there  is  to  guidance  ^  nor  is 
it  necessarily  the  most  important,  but  it  is  the  form  that  is 
most  clearly  recognized,  the  most  definite,  and  the  most 
easily  organized.  While  it  might  be  desirable  to  make 
the  word  “vocational”  do  duty  for  the  whole  range  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  generally 
recognized  in  this  meaning.  There  is  a  popular  miscon¬ 
ception  that  should  be  mentioned  and  removed.  Some 
think  that  “vocational”  refers  only  to  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  or  the  lower  grade  occupations,  and  does  not  include 
professional  occupations.  This  is,  of  course,  very  wide 
of  the  truth.  Vocational  guidance  is  concerned  with  all 
kinds  and  grades  of  occupations.  It  includes  all  activi¬ 
ties  connected  with  recognized  profitable  employment, 
unskilled,  highly  skilled,  trade,  and  profession. 

Another  question  is,  when  shall  guidance  be  given? 
Should  it  be  given  only  at  the  time  when  the  individual 
is  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  a  choice  or  can  it  be 
given  earlier?  Guidance  is  concerned  with  choice,  it  has 
to  do  with  crises,  and  as  such  it  should  help  at  the  time 
when  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  but  the  best  kind  of  guidance 
is  the  kind  that  prepares  one  in  advance  for  the  choice; 
it  forecasts  the  crisis  and  paves  the  way  for  intelligent 
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choice.  It  helps  the  individual  to  secure  the  data  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  intelligent  decision. 

Should  we  give  advice  to  young  people  or  content  our¬ 
selves  with  presenting  facts  to  them  and  with  the  work 
of  preparation  already  described?  It  is  usually  true  that 
the  more  one  has  tried  to  give  advice  at  the  times  of  choice, 
the  more  he  shrinks  from  it  and  the  less  he  thinks  of  the 
practise.  In  general,  the  better  the  preparatory  work 
has  been  done,  the  less  necessity  will  there  oe  for  actual 
advice.  Of  course,  we  can  not  entirely  escape  responsi¬ 
bility  for  giving  advice,  but  when  we  do  give  it,  it  should 
always  be  buttressed  by  actual  facts  and  experiences. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  com¬ 
pulsion  as  a  method  of  guidance,  for  surely  no  reader  of 
the  Educational  Review  needs  enlightenment  on  that 
point.  Clearly  it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  guidance  to 
choose  for  a  person  what  he  shall  do,  to  prepare  him  for  it, 
and  to  make  him  do  it.  This  is  never  desirable  nor  permissi¬ 
ble  as  an  educational  process.  In  times  of  great  national 
crisis,  as  in  the  late  war,  this  method  may,  of  course,  be 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  And  it 
might  always  be  desirable  as  a  method  of  training  in  an 
autocracy,  but  never  in  a  democracy,  whose  ultimate 
purpose  is  the  good  of  each  individual  citizen.  We  shall 
continue  to  employ  negative  prescription  in  certain  lines 
of  work,  where  we  refuse  to  allow  a  person  to  perform  a 
certain  activity,  if  he  lacks  the  qualities  or  the  skills  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  it  successfully.  Thus  we  shall  refuse  to  allow 
a  man  that  is  color  blind  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer. 
We  may  refuse  to  allow  an  osteopath  to  practise  medicine, 
because  he  has  not  prepared  himself  in  materia  medica. 
Nor  do  we  allow  a  person  to  teach  in  our  public  schools 
unless  he  has  a  certificate  that  is  supposed  to  guarantee  a 
certain  minimum  of  training.  This  field  of  negative  pre¬ 
scription  will  inevitably  be  enlarged  whenever  and  wherever 
public  safety  or  the  public  good  demands.  But  this  is  far 
removed  from  positive  compulsion.  We  may  surround  an 
individual  with  forces  that  will  predispose  him  to  a  certain 
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choice,  we  may  give  him  the  facts  and  experiences  that 
should  enable  him  to  choose  intelligently,  but  in  the  last 
analysis  he  must  make  his  own  choice.  The  purpose  of 
guidance  is  intelligent  self-guidance.  This  only  is  demo¬ 
cratic;  this  only  is  educative.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
so  many  people  fail.  They  are  so  afraid  that  the  boy 
will  make  an  unwise  choice  that  they  can  not  leave  him 
alone.  They  fail  to  realize  that  efficiency  is  not  the  chief 
purpose  of  democracy;  it  is  the  development  of  character. 
Character  can  not  be  developed  except  by  responsibility, 
and  responsibility  is  dependent  upon  choice.  When  there 
is  any  real  choice  between  a  lower  and  a  higher,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  lower.  But  it  is 
only  thus  that  we  can  accomplish  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  in  guidance  and 
in  vocational  guidance.  It  is  fundamental,  it  underlies 
all  that  is  best  in  education.  The  guidance  movement 
has  been  long  on  the  way ;  it  has  passed  thru  storms  of  vary¬ 
ing  intensity ;  the  criticisms  directed  against  it  and  its  very 
factions  have  served  but  to  purify  it,  and  to  make  clearer 
its  real  position  and  its  real  objectives.  It  remains  for  us 
to  make  even  more  definite  and  clear  the  purposes  under¬ 
lying  it, — to  come  to  a  common  understanding  and  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  fundamental  issues  and  to  organize  our 
forces  and  develop  our  methods  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall 
actually  attain  the  objectives  that  we  have  set  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  must  admit  that,  as  yet,  some  of  our  work  is 
indefinite,  ill  defined,  and  lacking  in  organization.  The 
needed  definiteness  and  organization  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  study  and  experi¬ 
mentation,  by  vigorous  criticism  and  evaluation  of  results, 
and  by  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  all  who  are  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  problem. 

Arthur  J.  Jones. 

School  of  Education, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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THE  AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
- GUIDANCE- 

There  are  two  outstanding  and  insistent  facts  about 
vocational  guidance :  in  the  first  place,  no  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment  feels  any  need  for  genuine  vocational  enlightenment 
and  guidance, — it  is  needed  only  in  a  democracy;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  vocational  guidance  of  one  soft  or 
another  is  inevitable,  and,  if  teachers  do  not  give  it,  some¬ 
body  else  will. 

An  autocratic  or  paternalistic  government  will  need  to 
train  its  workers  for  docility,  as  Germany  did  before  the 
war,  to  set  up  schools  to  train  its  workers  for  the  niches 
they  are  predestined  to  fill,  and  to  set  up  machinery  for 
placing  these  workers  in  appropriate  occupations.  In  a 
democracy,  however,  the  activity  of  the  people  being 
directed  toward  the  good  of  the  whole  number  and  at  the 
same  moment  being  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
much  vocational  guidance  will  be  necessary  long  before 
even  actual  vocational  training  can  begin.  A  democracy 
is  concerned  with  the  spread  of  enlightenment  about  indus¬ 
trial  problems ;  it  postulates  a  condition  in  which  vocational 
decisions  are  self-made  and  steps  are  taken  on  the  basis 
of  enlightenment,  the  eyes  fully  open.  Democracy  requires 
an  education  that  will  enable  workers  to  visualize  the 
opportunities  open  to  them,  and  an  ability  to  cooperate 
as  free  moral  agents  in  a  manner  unknown  in  any  form  of 
autocratic  organization  of  government  or  industry.  De¬ 
mocracy  is  faced  with  the  astonishing  task  of  distributing 
its  workers  efficiently  and  economically  on  the  basis  of 
education  rather  than  force  or  authority.  Occupational 
choices  are  not  made  in  a  democracy  by  suggestion,  assign¬ 
ment,  or  the  compelling  grip  of  circumstance.  The  aim 
of  vocational  guidance  in  a  democracy  must,  therefore,  at 
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all  times  and  inevitably  be  to  bring  about  vocational  self¬ 
guidance. 

In  the  second  place,  vocational  guidance  of  some  sort, 
either  bad,  good,  or  indifferent,  is  inevitable.  I  recently 
examined  a  copy  of  a  magazine  eagerly  read  by  hundreds 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools.  The  first  one  hundred 
pages  of  this  magazine,  the  advertising  section,  I  found 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  vocational  guidance.  Adver¬ 
tisements,  ranging  from  those  of  the  higher  class  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  to  the  kind  which  promise  quick  and 
almost  effortless  getting  of  riches,  were  there  spread  out 
before  the  inquiring  minds  for  which  we  neglect  adequate, 
trustworthy,  and  democratic  vocational  guidance.  If  I 
had  a  desire  to  do  something  with  a  chemical  substance 
or  to  build  a  house  for  myself,  I  could,  in  case  I  were  not 
well  enough  informed,  delay  my  decisions  and  my  actions 
indefinitely.  The  persistent  fact  about  vocational  guidance, 
however,  is  that  the  children  who  sit  under  school  direction 
daily  and  who  walk  about  our  streets  are  constantly  making 
vocational  decisions,  these  vocational  decisions  being  forced 
upon  them  and  allowing  of  no  postponement.  Vocational 
decisions  are  inevitable ;  vocational  questions  intrude  them¬ 
selves  into  one’s  civic,  religious,  and  recreational  life;  they 
influence  the  well-being  of  the  members  of  his  family. 

I  purpose  to  discuss  the  methods  of  vocational  guidance 
on  the  basis  of  the  six  steps  in  the  vocational  progress  of  an 
individual,  from  his  earliest  years  in  school  until  he  has 
achieved  success  as  a  worker.  These  steps  are  as  follows: 
(1)  gaining  broad  and  useful  experiences  that  will  discover 
and  try  out  one’s  interest  and  abilities;  (2)  studying  the 
opportunities  and  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world; 
(3)  choosing  a  vocation;  (4)  preparing  for  the  occupation; 
(5)  beginning  work;  and  (6)  securing  progressive  readjust¬ 
ments  and  promotions  that  will  obtain  a  satisfactory  voca¬ 
tional  status  in  life  and  an  American  standard  of  living. 

I 

How  can  the  school  discover  and  try  out  abilities?  The 
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present  studies  of  the  curriculum  have  been  too  often 
taught  without  direct  relation  to  the  civic,  recreational,  and 
vocational  aspects  of  life.  In  geography  we  were  taught 
the  capitals  of  the  states  and  the  description  of  an  oasis 
in  the  desert,  but  we  were  not  taught  to  deal  with  the  forces 
of  nature  outside  the  schoolroom  nor  to  read  an  ordinary 
road  map.  We  learned  the  salaries  of  judges  in  our  courts, 
but  we  did  not  learn  the  aims  and  processes  of  labor  unions. 
We  were  taught  the  number  of  bones  in  the  body  and  the 
topography  of  the  digestive  system,  but  we  were  not  taught 
some  of  the  simplest  necessary  things  in  the  care  of  the 
body.  We  were  taught  how  old  a  man  had  to  be  before 
he  could  become  President,  but  we  were  not  taught  how 
to  read  newspapers  in  order  to  find  out  the  real  news. 

The  curriculum  of  our  schools  needs  to  be  reexamined 
in  the  light  of  the  aims  of  education.  We  have  been  trying 
to  teach  thousands  of  facts  in  geography  and  five  thousand 
words  in  spelling,  complex  analysis  of  sentences,  and  useless 
intricacies  of  arithmetic,  and  we  have  failed  to  teach  well 
the  really  essential  things  in  these  subjects  and  we  have 
failed  to  teach  about  life’s  problems.  The  important  thing 
about  geography  is  that  it  is  chiefly  used  by  workers,  the 
resources  and  forces  of  nature  being  turned  to  the  use  of 
man  by  those  at  work.  History  is  made  by  those  who  are 
following  out  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  their  voca¬ 
tions.  Arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  other  numer¬ 
ous  studies  of  the  elementary  schools  have  been  developed 
in  the  past  and  are  to  be  used  in  the  future  by  those  who 
are  exercising  their  duties  in  their  respective  vocations. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  taught  these  studies  as  if  they  had 
no  relation  to  anything  but  the  cultural  aspects  of  life, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  failed  to  prepare  the  children 
for  their  manifest  duty  in  civic  and  vocational  life. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  arithmetic?  of  spelling?  of  geog¬ 
raphy?  and  history?  Are  these  things  simply  “nice  to 
know’’?  Must  the  child  learn  them  simply  because  every¬ 
body  before  him  has  learned  them,  or  because  the  course 
of  study  and  the  supervisors  say  he  must?  What  is  the 
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real  criterion  for  the  selection  of  school  studies  to  be  offered  ? 
Are  we  not  right  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  to  offer  worthy  and  appropriate  samples  of  life 
activities,  by  means  of  which  we  may  discover  and  try 
out  the  abilities  of  children,  tasks  thru  which  the  child 
reveals  his  aptitudes  and  interests, — useful  accomplish¬ 
ments  thru  which  the  child  discovers  his  value  to  himself 
and  to  others?  If  this  be  the  aim  of  the  school,  every  one 
of  us  must  realize  how  inadequate  the  program  of  studies 
is.  Here  is  life  outside;  here  is  the  school  inside,  far  more 
artificial  than  it  needs  to  be  and  far  too  little  connected 
with  valuable  activities  that  might  increase  its  social 
and  spiritual  usefulness. 

Let  us  undertsand  this  matter  thoroly;  let  us  frankly 
agree  that  civic,  ethical,  and  cultural  life  are  more  important 
than  vocational  life.  Let  us  recognize,  however,  that 
eight  hours  a  day  or  one-half  of  the  waking  time  of  mortals 
is  given  over  to  the  occupation,  and  that  its  insistent  prob¬ 
lems,  if  unsolved,  disturb  all  other  forms  of  the  individual’s 
activity.  Must  we  not  then  gradually  extend  the  activities 
of  the  school  to  include  other  things  than  the  so-called 
regular  studies?  Into  the  life  of  this  industrial  nation, 
now  a  hundred  years  old  so  far  as  industrial  development 
is  concerned,  we  put  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago  the 
subject  of  manual  training;  but  manual  training  itself 
has  been  too  often  formalized  and  concerned  with  other 
things  than  representative  exercises  related  to  occupational 
needs.  If  over  half  our  workers  are  to  enter  industrial 
and  agricultural  callings,  must  there  not  be  a  radical  expan¬ 
sion  of  exercises  related  to  those  occupations;  and  must 
not  these  industrial  and  agricultural  arts  undertake  to 
lay  before  the  child  a  broad  experimentation  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  exercises  of  a  number  of  occupations?  These 
elementary  industrial  exercises  have  been  well  called  try¬ 
out  courses.  In  the  course  of  the  school  life  of  the  child 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  grades  inclusive,  whether  boy 
or  girl,  we  can  give  without  a  great  expenditure  of  money 
the  sampling  of  such  exercises  as  soldering,  printing,  pipe 
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fitting,  clay  products  making,  jewelry  making,  cooking, 
woodtuming,  carpentry,  machine  work,  sewing,  gardening, 
caring  for  animals,  janitor  work,  general  repairs,  farm- 
mechanics,  home  mechanics,  electric  wiring,  painting  and 
varnishing,  cement  work,  and  house  cleaning.  Out  of  the 
extended  variety  which  the  daily  life  of  workers  reveals, 
let  us  select  samples  and,  in  a  longer  and  more  varied  school 
day  if  necessary,  introduce  each  child,  boy  or  girl,  to  a 
large  number  of  these  exercises  chosen  from  our  total 
offering.  Let  it  be  understood  that  these  subjects,  do 
not  need  to  be  taught  by  experts,  nor  must  they  be  done 
after  the  latest  manner  in  the  industrial  world.  It  is 
socially  valuable  work  that  is  to  be  taught  and  not  voca¬ 
tional  preparation.  The  time  will  come,  I  believe,  when  a 
really  broad  education  will  consist  of  elementary  contact 
with  gardening,  industrial  work,  commercial  exercises,  and 
cooperative  activities,  in  addition  to  physical  education 
and  the  usual  academic  studies. 

But  not  by  instruction  or  studies  alone  can  a  thoro 
foundation  for  vocational  guidance  be  laid.  The  activities 
now  outside  of  the  curriculum  and  the  miscellaneous  working 
experiences  of  children  must  be  organized  and  improved 
for  purposes  of  vocational  guidance.  How  can  any  one 
possibly  imagine  that  the  sitting-still  school  program  is 
adequate  for  children  who  are  going  to  become  active  in 
the  occupational  world  of  the  next  generation?  The 
schoolroom  has  children  lined  up  in  formal  rows  with  no 
opportunity  for  contact  of  mind  with  mind  except  the 
teacher  be  concerned  with  one  individual  at  a  time.  Chil¬ 
dren  must  be  taught  to  cooperate,  to  study  together,  to 
stand  before  an  audience  of  peers  and  discuss  important 
questions.  Methods  of  teaching  must  be  changed  to 
correspond  with  the  modern  demand  for  discussion,  and 
school  organization  and  administration  must  become  more 
flexible.  With  better  methods  of  teaching  in  all  the  sub¬ 
jects,  with  studies  more  closely  related,  whenever  appro¬ 
priate,  to  occupational  life,  and  with  more  attention  to  the 
cooperative  activities  of  the  children,  there  will  be  laid 
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in  the  earliest  years  of  school  a  better  foundation  for  the 
vocational  decisions  of  the  child  and  for  the  revealing  of 
abilities  and  aptitudes  as  a  basis  for  choice  of,  preparation 
for,  and  participation  in  appropriate  vocations. 

II 

A  study  of  the  actual  opportunities  in  and  problems 
of  the  occupational  world  is  the  second  step  in  the  vocational 
progress  of  an  individual,  and  the  best  manner  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  purpose  is  to  organize  definitely  a  class  for  the 
study  of  occupations.  Some  three  hundred  or  more  high 
schools  and  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  already  have  such  classes.  Of 
course,  occupational  problems  can  be  taught  incidentally 
thru  geography,  civics,  language,  biology,  and  manual 
training.  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  for  supposing 
that  the  best  way  to  teach  an  important  subject  is  to  teach 
it  incidentally  or  by  any  other  method  of  indirection.  The 
class  in  occupations,  or  life-career  class,  is  so  thoroly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  and  so  successful  where  tried 
that  there  no  longer  need  be  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  subject-matter  for  this  class  consists  properly  of 
two*  different  groups  of  material:  first,  a  survey  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  common  occupations; 
and  second,  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  vocational 
world.  The  proper  method  for  laying  before  children  the 
opportunities  open  to  them  is  to  study  the  characteristics 
of  the  occupations  exactly  as  one  would  study  geography. 
In  my  own  teaching  of  the  class  in  occupations  I  use  the 
following  outline  of  eight  points : 

1.  What  importance  to  society  has  the  occupation? 

2.  What  things  are  actually  done  by  a  person  who  is  in  this  calling? 

3.  What  are  the  main  advantages  of  the  occupation? 

4.  What  are  its  disadvantages  and  problems? 

5.  What  preparation  is  necessary  or  desirable? 

6.  What  are  the  other  requirements  for  success? 

7.  What  income  may  be  expected — at  first  and  later? 

8.  What  effect  has  the  occupation  on  the  social,  civic,  physical,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  moral  life  of  the  worker? 
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Our  purpose  in  this  survey,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  not  solely 
individual  guidance,  but  that  all  children  may  know  of 
many  occupations  and  that  the  girl  who  says  she  is  to  be 
concerned  with  no  occupation  at  all  will  at  least  know 
something  of  her  husband’s  occupation  and  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  other  persons  with  whom  she  deals. 

In  studying  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world  we 
come  upon  the  need  for  greater  bravery  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  school  authorities.  It  will  be  wise  for  difficult 
economic  questions  to  be  taken  up  under  our  guidance, 
while  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  future  workers, 
managers,  and  owners,  are  still  in  the  same  school  classes. 
Must  we  not  begin  to  work  out  cooperation,  mutual  con¬ 
sideration  and  understanding  in  these  fields,  if  we  are  to 
serve  the  real  needs  of  these  boys  and  girls?  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  question  that  children  can  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  occupations  and 
the  problems  concerned  with  them.  Our  studies  should 
certainly  include  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer, 
the  land  question,  unions,  collective  bargaining,  open 
shop  and  closed  shop,  capital,  management,  interest,  rent, 
overhead,  modern  business  organization,  cooperative  plans, 
taxation,  production,  methods  of  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  consumption,  thrift,  and  conservation.  If  we 
neglect  discussing  these  questions  with  children,  they  will 
get  erroneous  knowledge  from  wrong  sources.  It  is  possible 
for  teachers  to  obtain  information  about  the  occupational 
world.  At  least  they  may  raise  questions  with  children, 
frankly  admitting  the  limitations  of  their  own  knowledge  but 
inviting  the  pupils  to  bring  to  class  contributions  of  their 
own  toward  the  solution  of  these  inevitable  questions. 

Ill 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  third  step,  choosing  an 
occupation,  will  grow  out  of  the  first  two.  If  the  pupils 
have  been  enabled  to  try  out  their  interests  and  abilities 
and  if  they  have  surveyed  the  problems  and  opportunities 
of  the  occupational  world,  they  are  then  in  a  better  position 
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to  make  a  choice  of  occupation.  This  choice  could  be 
based  upon  a  study  of  a  number  of  occupations  that  interest 
the  child,  out  of  which  number,  by  progressive  eliminations, 
a  few  are  selected  for  more  intensive  study.  One  should 
make  it  a  practice  never  to  ask  a  student  what  he  is  going 
to  do  in  life  but  rather  phrase  the  question :  What  three  or 
four  occupations  are  you  thinking  about  and  what  is  your 
present  order  of  preference?  The  use  of  records  and  testing 
is  also  valuable  as  aiding  in  choice.  A  psychological 
test  will  not  reveal  definite  vocational  leanings,  but  will 
reveal  the  probable  general  mental  level.  We  can  state 
that  the  probabilities  are  against  a  boy  who  persists  in 
his  choice  of  architecture  and  yet  stands  low  in  tests  and 
in  his  school  studies.  Such  probability  data  may  be  put 
before  the  children  and  on  the  basis  of  the  probabilities 
so  stated  they  may  make  their  choices.  Records  of  children 
in  cooperative  activities,  in  scoutcraft  and  summer  camps, 
in  hobbies  and  miscellaneous  working  experiences,  in  after¬ 
school,  Saturday,  and  vacation  activities,  in  likes  and 
successes  in  school  work,  and  in  the  development  of  personal 
traits  of  character,  should  all  be  carefully  kept  without  too 
great  elaboration,  and  utilized  in  the  personal  counseling 
of  children. 

When  Parsons-  wrote  his  book.  Choosing  a  Vocation, 
it  was  thought  that  this  step,  the  choice,  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  vocational  guidance.  We  know  now, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  fundamental  thing,  but  is  rather 
an  outgrowth  of  other  steps.  Vocational  guidance,  there¬ 
fore,  assumes  a  greater  importance  in  its  relation  to  the 
curriculum  and  particularly  in  relation  to  try-out  courses 
and  the  class  in  occupation. 

Before  passing  to  the  fourth  step,  vocational  education, 
let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  continuation  school.  This 
school  receives  children  who  have  gone  to  work  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  an  age  too  young  to  have  made  a 
careful  choice  of  occupation.  They  have  t^ken  the  step 
of  entering  upon  work,  in  other  words,  without  a  definite 
choice  of  occupation  and  therefore,  of  course,  without 
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preparation.  It  is  becoming  clear  with  the  development 
of  continuation  schools  that  the  most  important  thing  to 
be  done  for  these  children  before  the  age  of  sixteen  is  to 
enable  them  to  understand  their  environment  and  to 
utilize  their  working  experiences  for  purposes  of  choice 
and  for  preparing  the  way  for  actual  vocational  education. 
This  implies  that  the  function  of  the  continuation  school 
is  to  enable  the  child  to  take  the  first  three  steps,  to  gain 
try-out  experiences,  particularly  in  commercial  exercises 
and  shop  work,  and  to  study  in  the  class  ifi  occupations  the 
opportunities  ahead  of  him,  and  the  problems  of  the  occu¬ 
pational  world,  with  special  relation  to  his  own  daily  ex¬ 
periences.  Counseling,  as  an  aid  to  definite  choice  of 
occupation,  should  be  the  culminating  work  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  school.  Only  in  exceptional  instances  should 
actual  vocational  education  for  an  adult  calling  begin  at  the 
continuation  school  age. 


IV 

It  is  proper  to  warn  children  that  final  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  narrowing  of  educational  opportunity  involved 
in  vocational  education  are  steps  which  should  not  be 
taken  hurriedly.  Delay,  as  long  as  delay  is  safe,  may  well 
be  our  counsel  regarding  vocational  education.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  present  condition  of  society  and  the  prevailing 
narrowness  and  formality  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  curriculum,  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  children 
now  leaving  school  can  ordinarily  be  held  only  by  vocational 
education.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortunately,  necessary  to 
provide  this  practical  form  of  education  for  some  children 
before  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Vocational  education  itself  must  not  be  too  narrow.  It 
must  provide  for  change  of  choice ;  it  must  include  not  only 
mere  tricks  and  skills,  but  the  related  science,  mathematics, 
and  drawing  which  will  explain  the  reasons  of  those  skills, 
and  such  basft  studies  as  elementary  problems  in  economics 
and  sociology,  and  a  class  for  the  detailed  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  occupations  for  which  preparation 
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is  being  given  and  of  the  relation  of  these  occupations 
to  other  occupations  and  to  civic,  social,  recreational, 
and  ethical  life.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
vocational  education  on  a  part-time  basis  is  usually 
preferable  to  other  forms.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  in  the  later  years  of  vocational  education  at  least 
most  of  the  skills  will  be  learned  in  store  and  factory 
and  the  related  work  and  basic  studies  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  Smith-Hughes  Law  requires  some  part- 
time  education  as  a  condition  of  federal  appropriation 
of  money  and  allows  a  progressive  extension  of  part-time 
opportunity. 

V 

All  our  studies  of  school  leaving  show  that  considerably 
more  than  half  of  our  children  leave  because  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  school  offering  or  simply  want  to  go 
to  work.  This  is  an  added  reason  for  changed  methods  of 
teaching  and  improved  curriculum  offerings  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  children  in  school  longer.  Part-time  plans  will 
sometime  be  developed,  let  us  hope,  so  that  the  boy  who 
tells  us  that  he  must  leave  school  will  be  allowed  to  quit 
school  half  time,  and  not  until  the  age  perhaps  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  will  be  allowed  to  sever  completely  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school.  In  a  thoroly  rationalized  system 
of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  the  child 
should  not  leave  school  until  he  has  had  his  preparation 
for  the  occupation  and  then  he  should  leave  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  full  information  about  securing  the  right  kind 
of  a  place  in  the  occupational  world.  School,  employer, 
and  fellow  worker  must  cooperate  in  inducting  young 
workers  into  industry.  The  young  worker  faces  a  crisis 
in  his  career  when  he  cuts  loose  from  all  his  past  life  and 
goes  into  the  new  environment  of  the  shop  or  store.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  his  mental  eyes  are  blindfolded  as  he  walks 
into  the  confusing  and  noisy  environment  of  his  first  job. 
Pending  the  time  when  we  can  have  adequate  methods  of 
finding  positions  for  children,  any  school  system  could 
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quickly  and  inexpensively  organize  an  information  service 
for  parents  and  children  that  would  save  untold  labor  by 
listing  and  classifying  the  available  openings  each  morning 
and  sending  such  information  to  counselors’  offices  in 
convenient  schools. 


VI 

Not  only  does  the  young  worker  face  all  the  problems 
involved  in  the  newness  of  his  step:  he  faces  also  all  the 
difficulties  involved  in  making  the  readjustments  necessary 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  status  in  life.  We  know  now  that  the 
first  job  of  the  child  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  it  once 
seemed  to  be.  Changes  of  job,  not  twelve  a  year  as  some 
children  make,  but  three  or  four  in  the  period  between  six¬ 
teen  and  twenty,  are  usually  appropriate  and  necessary  in 
securing  better  conditions  of  employment.  In  the  com¬ 
plicated  decisions  necessary  to  make  these  readjustments, 
what  vocational  guidance  is  at  present  offered?  The 
guidance  of  prejudice,  erroneous  knowledge,  suggestion, 
quarreling,  dissatisfaction,  fear,  and  ignorance.  Can  not 
American  cities,  which  spend  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  on 
each  high  school  pupil,  afford  to  spend  five  dollars  a  year  in 
the  supervision  of  these  early  vocational  experiences  of  those 
children  who  are  of  the  same  age  with  and  going  to  be 
like  citizens  with  the  more  favored  pupils  still  in  high 
school?  School  officials  acting  as  employment  super¬ 
visors  could  follow  up  these  changes,  advise  the  children, 
and  help  them  to  make  the  readjustments  better  than 
they  are  made  at  the  present  time. 

Two  errand  boys  are  talking  together  at  noon  time.  One 
complains  of  the  long  trips  he  has  to  take,  necessitating 
his  arriving  home  late  for  dinner.  The  other  says  that 
his  boss  does  not  make  any  such  requirements.  Then 
and  there  a  change  of  job  is  decided  upon.  A  young  friend 
of  mine  in  a  Los  Angeles  department  store  promoted  himself 
from  the  stockroom  to  the  bundle  wrapping  counter  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  dressing  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
arriving  early  one  morning,  and  stationing  himself  behind 
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the  bundle  counter  until  he  received  the  approval  of  the 
man  in  charge.  “Vocational  anarchy”  is  the  term  Bloom¬ 
field  uses  to  describe  conditions  in  the  occupation  world 
for  the  early  steps  taken. 

We  have  to  record,  however,  many  forward-looking 
steps.  A  list  of  them  is  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a 
loyal  American  and  fill  us  with  hope  for  the  future  solution 
of  our  problems.  The  employment  manager  movement, 
the  various  experiments  in  cooperative  management  as 
carried  on  by  shop  committees,  efforts  at  Americanization 
and  adult  education  generally,  reeducation  of  injured 
workers,  the  improvement  of  safety  and  hygiene  in  the 
occupation,  insurance  and  compensation,  job  analysis  for 
furnishing  definite  specifications  as  to  work  required,  rating 
systems,  promotion,  transfer,  the  reduction  of  labor  turn¬ 
over,  collective  agreement,  better  methods  of  wage  pay¬ 
ment,  constitutional  government  in  industry,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  recreational  and  social  features,  open  bookkeeping, 
and  a  genuine  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
workers, — these  and  many  other  good  accomplishments 
give  us  hope  that  when  schools,  workers,  and  managers  learn 
to  work  for  common  objects,  better  methods  of  cooperation 
will  be  discovered.  John  M.  Brewer. 
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IV 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 


Personnel  management  has  been  marching  steadily 
from  the  business  to  the  college  office.  No  forward  looking 
college  is  longer  content  with  allowing  the  square  pegs 
among  its  graduates  to  drop  into  round  holes.  An  attitude 
of  laissez-faire  as  to  what  students  will  do  after  gradua¬ 
tion  has  become  “why?”  and  “where?” 

I 

However  successful  graduates  from  any  college  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  present  success  of  the  college  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  aids  the  under¬ 
graduate  in  discovering  a  formula  for  success  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  complex  life  of  to-day.  Some  college  girls 
“make  good,”  no  matter  where  they  drift.  They  can 
not  help  it.  They  would  make  good  at  almost  anything, 
whether  they  ever  received  formal  education  or  not.  But 
these  girls  are  the  exception  that  prove  the  rule.  They  do 
not  furnish  the  rule  as  many  colleges  would  like  to  think. 

For  several  years  past  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
women  have  gone  into  occupations  previously  filled  by 
men.  This  tendency  was  favored  during  the  war  by  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  opportunities.'  A  certain 
novelty  attending  this  sudden  “open  sesame”  of  choice 
has  made  it  difficult  to  direct  the  current  into  proper  chan¬ 
nels.  Men  have  long  had  a  wide  variety  of  choice.  They 
have  been  accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  narrow  down 
their  vocational  choices.  Parents,  teachers,  friends,  and 
various  organizations  have  helped  them  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  choices.  The  common  practise  of  working  in  leisure 
hours  and  during  vacations  has  given  them  valuable  try¬ 
out  experience.  Moreover,  men  have  professional  and 
business  association  at  luncheon,  club,  etc.,  which  women 
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do  not.  But  even  college  men  are  in  need  of  vocational 
guidance,  as  is  indicated  by  the  casual  way  in  which  men 
seek  positions  and  the  number  who  drift  into  intercollegiate 
bureaus  for  women.  The  fact  that  intercollegiate  bureaus 
of  vocational  information  were  established  for  women  is 
proof  of  just  as  great  a  need  as  that  for  men. 

In  the  woman’s  college  casting  the  horoscope  is  not 
made  easier  by  the  existence  of  a  third  variable — the  proba¬ 
bility  of  marriage.  For  about  51  per  cent  of  our  college 
girls  do  marry.  Business  men,  faced  with  an  equally  large 
number  of  drop-outs  for  the  same  reason,  do  not  consider 
it  any  less  a  necessity  to  have  their  employees  adequately 
equipped  and  well  placed  during  a  brief  period  of  service. 
An  increasing  number  of  women  delay  marriage.  Also 
an  increasing  number  of  married  women  are  finding  it  possi¬ 
ble  and  desirable  to  continue  in  at  least  part-time  posi¬ 
tions.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  increasing  concern  of 
the  college:  (1)  to  get  its  graduates  well  placed;  (2)  to  insure 
some  degree  of  correlation  of  studies,  without  sacrificing 
breadth  of  preparation;  and  (3)  to  increase  knowledge  as  a 
background  of  intelligent  choice. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  teaching  profession 
has  long  been  a  stop-gap  between  college  and  marriage. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  with  teaching  even  before  the 
war,  making  due  allowance  for  its  inadequate  financial  re¬ 
ward,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  45 . 6  per  cent  of  the  col¬ 
lege  graduates  registering  with  the  International  Bureau 
of  Occupations  in  New  York  up  to  1912,  were  teachers. 
In  view  of  this  large  percentage,  there  must  be  a  reason 
other  than  that  of  the  general  spirit  of  unrest  among  women. 
No  doubt  many  a  college  girl  has  sat  thru  commencement, 
vaguely  wondering  just  what  she  is  best  fitted  to  do,  and 
what  she  wants  most  to  do,  when  she  goes  “out  into  the 
world.”  In  the  past  this  girl  has  usually  drifted  into  teach¬ 
ing.  The  loss  to  a  community  in  having  too  few  teachers 
is  great.  But  the  waste  in  having  dissatisfied,  incompe¬ 
tent,  unsuccessful  teachers  is  greater.  Vocational  guidance 
is  essential,  therefore:  (1)  to  offset  the  evil  of  forcing  girls 
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into  the  teaching  profession  thru  lack  of  knowledge  of  other 
openings ;  and  (2)  to  offset  the  fad  of  going  into  other  occu¬ 
pations  when  real  ability  and  liking  for  teaching  exist. 

II 

What  is  meant  by  vocational  guidance  for  college  women  ? 
First,  let  us  clear  away  the  rubbish  by  seeing  what  it  is 
not. 

1.  It  is  not  choosing  a  girl’s  career  for  her. 

2.  It  is  not  forcing  her  into  a  vocation  that  some  one 
else  thinks  she  should  prefer. 

3.  It  is  not  presenting  her  with  a  verbal  or  graphic  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  mentality. 

4.  It  is  not  defeating  the  broad  cultural  aim  of  the  col¬ 
lege;  supplying  a  career  motive  is  not  preparing  for  a  voca¬ 
tion. 

5.  It  is  not  “pigeon-holing  by  any  system  of  analysis* 
psychological,  physiological,  social,  or  economic.” 

We  are  now  ready  to  see  the  purposes  of  this  guidance 
for  women  in  college.  Constructively,  it  may  be  said : 

1.  It  is  assisting  a  girl  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment 
between  education  and  work  after  graduation. 

2.  It  is  supplying  her  with  the  broad  knowledge  of  open¬ 
ings  and  their  demands  that  will  serve  as  background  for 
an  intelligent  choice. 

3.  It  is  bridging  over  the  gap  between  life  in  college  and 
life  outside. 

4.  It  is  helping  a  girl  to  make  the  best  possible  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  subjects  studied  in  college  and  the  voca¬ 
tion  chosen. 

5.  It  is  saving  from  one  to  ten  years  of  wasteful  experi¬ 
ment,  while  a  girl  tries  herself  out  in  one  thing  after  an¬ 
other. 

6.  It  is  a  continuous  process  designed  “to  help  the  girl 
to  choose,  to  plan  her  preparation  for,  to  enter  upon  and  to 
make  progress  in  an  occupation.” 

7.  It  is  enhancing  the  cultural  aim  of  the  college  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  high  type  of  vocational  appeal. 
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8.  It  is  a  conscious  attempt  to  guide  a  girl  into  the  best 
position  she  can  fill  in  view  of  her  training  and  background. 

9.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  means  of  helping  a  girl  to 
be  her  own  guide  under  the  best  condition^  for  efficiency 
that  human  experience  can  provide. 

Ill 

One  college  girl,  who  in  her  undergraduate  days  gave 
promise  of  marked  success,  recently  overheard  her  em¬ 
ployer  saying:  “It  seems  to  me  this  girl  makes  a  remark¬ 
ably  poor  showing,  considering  the  opportunities  she  has  had.” 
The  girl  choked  with  anger  and  resentment.  What  he  had 
said  was  true,  and  she  knew  it.  She  knew,  too,  that  in  the 
very  next  office  was  a  girl  making  good  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  college  because  of  “academic  incapacity.” 
Whose  fault  was  it  that  she  herself  had  failed  to  make  the 
right  choice?  To  whom  would  her  Alma  Mater  have 
looked  more  proudly  as  an  alumna? 

In  college  this  girl  had  always  played  an  influential  part 
in  class  activities ;  she  had  been  most  successful  in  hef  con¬ 
tacts  with  people.  Largely  on  this  account,  as  early  as  her 
freshman  year,  she  had  wanted,  tho  somewhat  vaguely, 
to  go  into  business.  She  saw  herself  one  of  a  busy  office 
throng,  holding  personal  interviews  and  initiating  enter¬ 
prises.  In  the  hope  of  making  a  practical  beginning  she 
selected  technical,  rather  than  cultural,  subjects,  only  to 
find  that  she  had  lost  out  all  around.  Here  she  was  the 
business  librarian  in  a  large  firm,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  back  of  a  stack  of  books,  away  from  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  business  she  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  Her  college  had  failed  to  enlighten  her  as  to 
the  kind  of  training  needed  for  the  position  she  hoped  to 
fill — in  fact  her  college  had  not  concerned  itself  over  what 
kind  of  position  she  did  hope  to  fill.  Perhaps  she  should 
never  have  gone  into  business  at  all — at  least  not  as  a  libra¬ 
rian.  But  even  the  girl  herself,  in  looking  back,  could  see 
with  what  little  assistance  she  might  have  been  given  in¬ 
formation  concerning  all  the  possible  openings  and  a  timely 
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start  in  preparatory  training  that  would  have  saved  her 
much  of  her  present  mortification. 

Another  college  girl,  lacking  guidance,  found  herself  in 
her  senior  year. with  plans  for  entering  a  professional  school, 
but  without  having  taken  courses  to  meet  the  prerequisites 
for  admission. 

These  girls  should  at  least  have  been  told  the  truth — 
the  whole  truth.  How  could  a  girl  be  expected  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  field  of  which  she  has  never  even  heard?  She 
must  know  all  the  possibilities.  Then  she  must  know  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  courses  and  what  they  might 
lead  to.  Otherwise  she  is  likely  to  choose  her  related 
minor  on  the  basis  of  teaching.  Vocational  offices  are  full 
of  records  of  failures  on  the  part  of  the  average  college — a 
college  which  has  been  priding  itself  upon  having  a  teach¬ 
ing  staff  thoroly  competent  to  give  practical  advice  and  in¬ 
formation. 

Evidently  a  vocational  counsellor  is  needed  in  every 
woman’s  college.  What  should  be  the  character  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  such  a  guide?  Ideally  the  vocational  counsellor 
should  be  an  expert  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 
No  college  can  afford  to  trust  the  physical  welfare  of  its 
young  womanhood  to  any  but  an  experienced  physician 
and  physical  training  expert.  No  less  can  it  afford  to 
have  the  life  careers  of  its  students  bungled  thru  slip¬ 
shod  planning.  But  all  colleges  can  not  yet  afford  to  pay 
an  expert  on  full  time.  Obviously,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  select  the  available  person,  whether  from  faculty  or 
community,  best  equipped  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  see  that  she  possesses  freedom  from  other 
duties,  in  order  that  she  may  have  time  to  know  her  girls 
intimately,  to  investigate  occupations,  and  to  attend  con¬ 
ferences — professional  and  vocational— away  from  the  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  essential  to  select  one  who  has  a  personality  at¬ 
tractive  to  girls — one  who  will  win  their  confidence.  No 
one  should  be  appointed,  either,  who  can  not  hold  the 
highest  respect  of  the  faculty,  win  their  whole-hearted 
cooperation,  and  have  standing  in  the  community.  It 
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must  be  made  certain,  too,  no  matter  how  expert  she  is  in 
the  vocational  field,  that  she  have  the  true  educational 
point  of  view.  And  finally,  it  must  be  insisted  that  these 
qualifications  be  backed  by  a  capacity  for  growth  in  ac¬ 
quiring  increased  knowledge  of  openings,  scientific  methods 
of  gaining  information  about  the  girls  she  is  to  advise, 
and  the  general  command  of  the  vocational  field. 

IV 

Questionnaires  sent  out  in  1917  and  1919  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  indicate  just  how  this  thing 
called  vocational  guidance  is  getting  itself  done.  In  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  it  is  attempted  by  the  dean.  Re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  number  of  regularly  appointed  voca¬ 
tional  advisers  in  just  the  two  years  between  1917  and  1919 
increased  from  five  to  eleven.  None  of  these  eleven  ad¬ 
visers  are  members  of  the  faculty;  and  seven  of  these  nine 
teach  in  addition  to  acting  as  vocational  counsellor. 

But  this  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  There  are  almost 
as  many  variations  in  diagnosing  and  prescribing  as  there 
are  colleges.  Seven  of  the  colleges  in  one  form  or  another 
attempt  to  administer  vocational  counsel  thru  the  faculty. 
Two  report  the  work  done  by  the  college  appointment 
bureau.  In  three  it  is  attempted  only  thru  talks  to  stu¬ 
dents.  In  one  students  are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Occupa¬ 
tions  for  Trained  Women  situated  in  the  same  city.  These 
reports  are  significant  in  two  respects.  They  go  to  show 
that  all  colleges  are  giving  vocational  advice  of  some  sort, 
whether  they  call  it  that  or  not.  And  they  indicate  that 
vocational  guidance  is  being  carried  on  by  methods  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  common  sense,  applied  in  patch- work 
fashion,  to  the  very  latest  word  in  forward-looking,  scientific 
method. 

Intone  woman’s  college  the  alumnae,  quick  to  sense  the 
economy  of  scientific  business  method,  recently  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  suiwey  of  the  local  situation  and 
recommend  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  was  in  substance  as  follows: 
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1.  The  appointment  director  shall  be  given  the  faculty 
rank  that  her  position  and  salary  warrant;  in  no  other  way 
can  she  maintain  the  respect  of  students  and  of  faculty  co¬ 
workers. 

2.  An  expert  field  agent  shall  be  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  teaching  positions,  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  schools, 
and  aid  in  promoting  promising  teachers  among  the  alumnae. 
This  expert  shall  cooperate  with  the  vocational  counsellor, 
leaving  her  time  free  for  handling  all  vocations  other  than 
teaching. 

This  program  has  already  been  endorsed  by  an  Alumnae 
Council  meeting.  The  president  of  the  college  has  agreed 
to  present  it  to  the  trustees.  The  alumnae  trustees  have 
expressed  their  approval  of  it.  Altho  it  is  probably  the 
most  thoro-going  program  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  it 
lacks  at  least  three  steps  of  being  ideal.  Eventually  the 
following  amendments  may  be  made ; 

1.  The  appointment  director  shall  be  advanced  to  full 
professorship,  on  the  same  basis  as  other  faculty  mem¬ 
bers. 

2.  She  shall  be  relieved  of  all  teaching,  except  of  the  life 
career  course,  in  order  that  she  may  (a)  have  time  for  in¬ 
dividual  conferences,  and  (6)  opportunity  to  investigate 
personally  the  openings  available  to  her  girls. 

3.  She  shall  hold  weekly  conferences  on  an  equal  footing 
with  class  deans,  the  college  dean,  the  college  physician, 
etc.,  subordinate  to  no  one  except  the  president  of  the 
college. 

In  addition,  a  life  career  course  should  be  offered  in  the 
latter  part  of  freshman  or  during  sophomore  year.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  is  the  strategic  time  for  such  a 
course.  It  is  then  practically  settled  whether  the  student 
belongs  in  college  or  not;  she  has  found  her  bearings  and 
is  psychologically  ripe  for  the  career  appeal.  Such  a  course 
might  even  encourage  a  discouraged  freshman  to  return. 
Whatever  choice  the  student  makes,  she  will  at  least  make 
it  only  in  possession  of  accurate  information  on  all  possi¬ 
ble  openings.  Her  chance  for  success  is  immeasurably  in- 
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creased  by  having  a  “career  motive” — (1)  to  solidify  her 
upper  class  work;  (2)  to  furnish  a  nucleus  for  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  studies;  (3)  to  unify  and  vitalize  her  energies. 

Such  a  scheme  as  this  college  has  inaugurated,  of  course, 
is  not  possible  in  the  near  future  in  any  but  our  largest 
colleges ;  but  it  indicates  what  the  eventual  status  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  is  likely  to  be. 

In  another  college  the  secretary  to  the  president  does  the 
actual  appointment-bureau  work.  To  some  extent  she 
advises  students  and  assists  them  in  arranging  their  courses. 
But  in  all  this  work  she  is  assisted  by  the  director  of  the 
bureau  of  occupations  in  a  nearby  city,  who  visits  the  col¬ 
lege  at  regular  intervals.  This  year  the  director  has  tried 
the  experiment  of  being  on  hand  during  the  opening  week 
of  college  and  arranging  to  see  personally  every  girl  in  the 
freshman  class.  At  definite  periods  thruout  the  year  she 
is  following  up  this  work  in  personal  interviews.  She  is 
available  in  her  city  office  for  consultation  with  upper 
classmen.  Such  a  scheme  lacks  only  one  step — but  this 
step  a  big  one — to  make  it  ideally  efficient.  As  soon  as 
the  college  can  afford  it,  the  expert  visiting  counsellor 
should  be  put  in  a  full  time,  resident,  non-teaching  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  college  faculty. 

A  variety  of  tentative  steps  is  being  taken  by  a  number 
of  other  colleges.  In  one  college  the  psychological  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  given  at  registration  are  being  tabulated  and 
made  available  to  all  departments,  including  the  vocational 
committee.  A  course  known  as  Women  in  Gainful  Occupa¬ 
tions  is  offered  as  an  elective  in  another  college  to  all  who 
have  taken  elementary  economics.  Several  colleges  are 
giving  valuable  assistance  to  the  girl  in  need  of  self  help. 
She  is  called  on  less  to  take  the  disagreeable  odd  jobs  and 
menial  tasks,  and  is  assisted  to  find  spare  time  and  aca- 
tion  work  that  will  form  an  integral  part  of  her  educational 
equipment.  A  few  colleges  are  recognizing  their  obligation 
to  graduates  who,  for  reasons  outside  the  control  of  college 
or  of  the  alumnae  themselves,  are  in  need  of  assistance  in 
seeking  new  openings.  In  these  colleges  the  vocational 
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officers  have  extended  these  services  gratuitously  to  grad¬ 
uates  that  solicit  their  aid,  and  to  alumnae  deserving  of 
promotion  but  unable  to  secure  it  single-handed.  But 
the  most  heroic  attempt  of  which  we  have  learned  is  that 
made  in  a  certain  college  by  the  vocational  secretary. 
She  manages  to  conduct  guidance  in  her  “spare  time,”  altho 
carrying  the  heavy  burden  of  teaching  thirteen  hours  a 
week,  serving  on  two  important  faculty  committees,  and 
finishing  her  dissertation  for  the  doctorate! 

V 

Evidently  any  college  can,  if  it  wishes,  do  much  to  get 
this  important  function  of  vocational  guidance  started.  It 
can  at  least  take  the  following  steps : 

1.  It  can  set  aside  a  separate  room  (or  if  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  a  corner  of  the  dean’s  office)  to  be  known  as  the  office 
of  the  vocational  secretary.  This  room  should  not  be  a 
place  where  college  office  work  is  carried  on — especially 
work  like  multigraphing,  which  the  adviser  may  be  called 
on  in  her  “spare  moments”  to  supervise. 

2.  (a)  It  can  put  in  charge  of  this  office  a  person  selected 
in  view  of  the  best  combination  of  desirable  qualifica¬ 
tions,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  “vocational  counsellor” 
(or  “adviser,”  or  “secretary,”  or  by  some  synonymous 
title),  or 

{h)  it  can  take  a  woman  with  capacity — a  potential  ex¬ 
pert — to  be  engaged  as  a  teacher  with  the  understanding 
that  she  is  to  develop  the  vocational  guidance  department 
gradually,  or 

(c)  it  can  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  director  of  the 
nearest  vocational  guidance  bureau. 

3.  It  can  equip  this  office  gradually  with  vocational  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  use  of  faculty  and  students  alike,  and  a  special 
bookshelf  with  books  that  the  vocational  secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  select  for  increasing  her  own  expert 
knowledge. 

4.  It  can  make  this  office  the  clearing  house  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  student — reports  from  members  of  the 
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faculty,  the  expert  in  giving  psychological  tests,  the  college 
physician,  special  class  deans  or  advisers,  the  dean  of  the 
college,  communications  from  parents  and  former  teach¬ 
ers,  etc. 

5.  It  can  make  this  office  a  center  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  all  openings,  local  and  general,  with  a  bulletin 
board  for  publicity  purposes  when  there  are  new  openings 
and  items  of  current  vocational  interest. 

6.  It  can  insist  that  all  information  be  kept  in  forms  of 
common  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  students  and  faculty 
alike,  including  records  of  conferences  with  students. 

7.  It  can  present  a  survey  of  the  field  of  occupations  in  at 
least  one  of  the  lectures  to  freshmen,  and  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  introduce  a  life  career  course  in  sophomore  year. 

8.  It  can  let  this  department  in  the  college  function  as 
the  main  artery  running  from  the  college  out  into  the  occu¬ 
pations  in  which  its  graduates  wdll  eventually  find  them¬ 
selves;  it  can  enlist  the  cooperation  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  parents,  etc.,  to  help  place  the  girl  to  the  best 
advantage. 

9.  It  can  let  this  office  serve  as  adviser  in  making  the  extra¬ 
curricula  activities,  such  as  the  college  paper,  student 
government,  social,  athletic  and  dramatic  clubs,  etc.,  a 
vital  part  of  vocational  preparation. 

10.  It  can  arrange  yearly  conferences  on  vocational 
problems,  at  which  time  representatives  of  the  college  may 
meet  and  exchange  views  with  neighboring  colleges. 

11.  If  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  can  do,  it  should  invite  a 
committee  of  experts  who  will  make  a  survey  of  the  college 
and  submit  suggestions  for  a  practicable  program  provid¬ 
ing  for  growth.  No  suggestion  can  be  final;  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  local  situation  and  the  available  means. 

In  1916  the  restlessness  of  a  group  of  students  in  one  of 
the  eastern  colleges  came  to  a  climax.  Thru  the  efforts 
of  an  influential  leader  this  group  organized  an  under¬ 
graduate  vocational  association.  In  1917  an  intercollegiate 
conference  was  held,  to  which  twenty -eight  colleges  east 
of  the  Mississippi  sent  delegates.  In  1919  a  constitution 
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was  adopted  with  the  purpose  set  forth  as  follows:  The 
“object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
change  of  vocational  information;  to  hold  an  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  vocational  subjects  of  interest  to  college  women; 
to  promote  the  organization  of  undergraduate  committees; 
to  study  vocational  opportunities  for  college  women,  and 
to  further  the  cooperation  of  appointment  bureaus  and 
students.”  This  organization  now  has  affiliations  with 
about  forty  colleges.  At  its  last  conference  it  was  com¬ 
mended  for  its  attempt  to  further  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Yet  this  organization  is  proceeding  in  its  plans  without 
faculty  supervision.  As  the  college  has  failed  to  act,  the 
students  have  had  to  act.  In  one  college  they  have  al¬ 
ready  gone  so  far  as  to  invite  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  cooperate  in  giving  a  series  of  lectures.  But,  like 
all  student  organizations,  this  one  will  lack  permanence 
unless  it  is  tied  up  with  the  colleges. 

VI 

Public  opinion  is  quick  to  detect  the  enormous  waste  to 
the  community  in  unsuccessful  college  alumnae.  The 
International  Conference  of  Medical  Women,  meeting  in 
New  York  in  1919,  went  on  record  in  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  “Methods  of  vocational  guidance  should  be  developed 
in  order  to  help  the  individual  to  find  the  work  suited  to 
his  or  her  capacity,  strength  or  taste.”  This  means  that 
the  college,  as  well  as  every  other  institution,  must  turn 
out  a  successful  product.  And  no  matter  how  successful 
its  product,  a  college  can  not  insure  that  it  will  have  market 
value,  unless  it  employs  a  first-class  selling  agent. 

The  institution  that  values  the  loyal  support  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  body  of  alumnae  will  not  remain  indifferent.  It 
can  not  afford  to.  The  alumna  who  loses  time  and 
effort  in  making  the  necessary  adjustment  that  her  col¬ 
lege  has  failed  to  help  her  make,  is  filled  with  resentment. 
Fortunately  she  represents  the  minority,  but  her  case  is 
no  less  important  because  of  this  fact.  She  attracts  high 
school  girls  to  the  college  only  as  her  success  indicates  the 
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tangible  rungs  she  has  climbed  during  her  four  undergraduate 
years.  Most  college  women  are  successful.  They  could, 
however,  be  much  more  successful,  if  the  college  would 
assume  just  a  little  additional  responsibility — a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  consists  in  giving  the  same  attention  to  a 
girl’s  exit  as  it  gives  to  her  entrance. 

Mildred  Boardman  Leigh. 


New  York  City. 


V 

HYGIENE  IN  THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE 


When  the  question  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
was  first  agitated  and  finally  took  form  in  the  woman’s 
college,  there  were  dire  prognostications  about  the  inability 
of  women  to  stand  the  physical  strain  of  an  intellectual 
life.  On  this  account  the  early  organizers  of  the  woman’s 
college  were  at  great  pains  to  secure  for  their  students 
hygienic  conditions  and  proper  medical  care  when  ill. 
An  infirmary  and  gymnasium  were  considered  a  part  of  the 
regular  necessary  equipment  of  the  college  even  at  the  start. 
This  oversight  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lives 
of  women  has  continued  and  has  in  most  ways  been  im¬ 
proved  down  to  the  present  day.  It  may  now  fairly  be 
said  that  students  in  women’s  colleges  were  never  so  hygien- 
ically  housed  and  fed  or  so  carefully  looked  after  in  case  of 
illness  or  overwork  as  at  present. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this,  however,  has  gone  an  increase 
in  the  liberty  and  opportunity  accorded  the  individual. 
The  old  rule  of  “lights  out  at  ten”  is  for  the  most  part  no 
longer  in  vogue.  The  time  of  retiring  is  left  to  personal 
discretion.  Many  now  have  more  spending  money  than 
in  the  early  days,  and  in  response  to  the  demands  for  after¬ 
noon  tea,  ice-cream  and  cake,  the  college  tea-room  and 
drug  store  have  come  into  existence,  carrying  on  their 
business  largely  by  the  sale  of  fudge  sundaes,  fudge  cake, 
and  “cheese  dreams.” 

This  latitude  given  the  young  women  for  sitting  up  late 
nights,  overeating,  underexercising  and  otherwise  indulging 
themselves,  must  in  some  way  be  counteracted,  if  high 
standards  of  health  are  to  be  maintained.  And  I  think 
that  all  must  admit  that  in  spite  of  the  care,  the  standards 
are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be.  In  one  of  our  large 
American  women’s  colleges,  I  found  that  during  a  period  of 
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thirty  days  only  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  students  had 
gone  without  missing  work  on  account  of  illness.  These 
illnesses  were  for  the  most  part  trivial  and  did  not  necessitate 
absence  from  many  classes,  but  they  were  an  indication 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  students  were  not  as  well  as 
they  should  be. 

On  examining  the  causes  for  absence,  I  found  that  out  of 
the  total  number  of  hours  missed  (516),  83  per  cent  were 
probably  avoidable.  The  chief  source  of  interruption  was 
the  common  cold,  accounting  for  34  per  cent  of  hours  missed ; 
second  came  menstrual  disturbances,  20  per  cent;  then 
headache,  16  per  cent;  fatigue,  4  per  cent;  indigestion,  5 
per  cent. 

Must  we  say  that  these  impediments  to  complete  work 
can  not  be  eliminated?  That  even  in  the  college,  where 
conditions  are  so  much  more  controllable  than  in  business 
ofiice  and  factory,  we  must  still  admit  as  normal  these 
disabilities?  In  this  same  college,  of  720  women  in  gym¬ 
nasium  classes,  one  hundred  were  thought  to  be  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  more  special  or  corrective  work.  They  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  particularly  bad  posture  or  round 
shoulders  or  lateral  curvatures.  Are  we  to  continue  to 
regard  as  necessary  this  high  per  cent  of  weakness  among 
those  who  are  supposedly  to  become  leaders  in  thought- 
life  and  action  among  women?  Should  not  the  women’s 
colleges  be  in  advance  in  establishing  higher  ideals?  The 
schools  would  soon  adapt  to  the  higher  requirements  of 
the  colleges.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  absences  alone,  or 
anatomical  condition  that  one  must  consider;  but  how 
much  of  the  time  does  work  drag  because  of  the  physical 
incapacity — not  to  mention  the  value  of  the  judgment 
one  may  make  on  the  basis  of  outward  appearance.  How 
few  college  girls  have  wholesome  color  and  complexions! 
How  few  carry  themselves  well ! 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  overintellectualization.  A 
high  degree  of  individualization  among  young  women  is 
admitted  in  the  planning  of  the  curriculum  on  the  study 
side.  Twenty  students  should  be  the  maximum  number  in  an 
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English  class,  in  order  that  they  may  express  themselves 
freely,  and  the  instructor  may  understand  and  help  the 
individual.  Personalities  are  so  different  in  their  intel¬ 
lectual  make-up,  that  they  can  not  be  successfully  dealt 
with  in  large  groups.  The  English  teacher  must  not  have 
too  many  girls  on  her  roll-call  book  or  hours  of  work,  in 
order  that  she  may  give  thought  to  the  needs  of  each  one 
and  hold  individual  interviews  where  desirable. 

But  do  not  the  bodies  of  girls  possess  this  same  individual¬ 
ity?  And  is  not  physical  education,  like  composition  work, 
an  art  as  well  as  a  science?  The  girl  is  expressing  herself 
in  her  chosen  exercise  or  sport  as  in  her  composition.  The 
same  individual  supervision  in  necessary.  Yet  in  most 
colleges  there  will  be  one  teacher  in  the  physical  education 
department  to  two  hundred  or  more  girls  taking  the  work — 
while  in  Latin  or  English,  for  example,  there  will  be  one 
teacher  for  fifteen  or  twenty. 

We  recognize — theoretically — or  with  our  minds  that 
good  health  and  splendid  physique  are  necessary  to  success 
for  most  people,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price — to  put  physical 
education  on  a  par  with  mental — giving  to  it  the  identical 
dignity  and  importance  in  school  and  college. 

The  child-bearing  function  of  women  makes  their  physical 
well-being  of  even  more  obvious  importance  than  that  of 
men.  The  woman’s  college  should  initiate  the  movement 
toward  developing  practical  methods  for  maintaining  and 
improving  the  health  of  its  women.  To  attain  the  standard 
of  health  we  desire,  the  physical  side  of  life  must  be  made 
of  more  importance  in  the  college.  “The  school,”  writes 
Dr.  Max  Offner,  “will  ultimately  be  compelled  in  some 
measure  to  reduce  its  scholastic  requirements,  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  a  serious  and  systematic  plan  of 
physical  development.  For  it  can  not  be  denied  that  our 
cultured  classes  are  now  retrograding  physically,  and  this 
means  that  ultimately  they  will  lose  in  mental  efficiency 
as  well.” 

How  can  this  be  brought  about?  In  the  first  place 
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greater  severity  must  be  exercised  in  excluding  weaklings. 
The  sick  student  is  a  drag  on  teachers  and  classmates  alike. 
The  judgment  that  excludes,  must,  however,  consider  the 
mental  calibre  of  the  girl.  It  should  be  a  balance  between 
the  physical  and  mental  capacity.  A  girl  that  acquires 
easily  can  “keep  up,”  without  hurting  herself,  even  tho 
delicate.  It  is  a  matter  for  decision  in  each  individual 
case.  But  the  power  of  the  examining  doctor  should  be 
as  free  to  weed  out  as  that  of  the  instructors  in  other  de¬ 
partments. 

The  college  should  next  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  health.  As  things  are  at  present,  we  hold  out 
as  desirable  of  attainment  intellectual  success  in  various 
lines,  and  athletic  achievement.  Health  receives  less 
emphasis  than  either  of  these.  We  try,  to  be  sure,  to  give 
the  students  the  best  opportunities  for  maintaining  health. 
They  should  not  be  and  are  not  for  the  most  part  over¬ 
driven;  they  should  have  required  exercise,  good  food,  and 
proper  bathing  facilities.  Yet,  after  all,  supposing  we  do 
have  good  food,  but  the  appetite  is  spoiled  for  it  by  a  fudge 
sundae  in  the  afternoon?  Supposing  we  do  give  time  in 
the  curriculum  for  proper  preparation  of  lessons,  but  the 
moving  picture  show  is  more  attractive  than  study,  which 
is,  in  consequence,  put  off  till  late  at  night? 

It  would,  however,  be  wholly  impractical  for  the  college  to 
shut  down  on  the  liberties  of  the  student  more  than  is 
already  done,  to  curtail  her  spending  money,  to  go  back 
to  the  old  rule  of  “lights  out  at  ten,”  forbid  her  to  frequent 
tea  rooms — in  other  words,  run  the  college  like  a  glorified 
boarding  school.  What  should  be  done  is  to  secure  a 
different  attitude  toward  health  and  an  esprit  de  corps 
regarding  it.  Good  physical  condition  has  become  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  physical  problem.  When  life  held  for  women 
more  of  serious  responsibility  and  practical  usefulness,  but 
less  of  close  competition  and  mental  occupation,  their 
health  did  not  require  the  same  consideration.  At  present 
in  a  college  that  is  maintaining  exacting  standards  by 
giving  periodic,  closely  marked  tests,  we  are  confronted 
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by  the  necessity  of  paying  some  attention  to  a  systematic 
conservation  of  physical  power. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  our  main  object  should  be  to 
make  health  a  goal  of  equal  desirability  with  intellectual 
attainment,  and  to  teach  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  mark  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
health,  because  our  marks  would  have  to  depend  to  too 
great  an  extent  on  the  testimony  of  the  student,  tho  it 
may  be  that  something  could  be  done  even  here.  One 
could  certainly  mark  a  girl’s  general  condition  as  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  But  I  feel  that  more  can  be  done 
thru  the  attitude  of  the  resident  physician  toward  ill  health 
and  thru  the  hygiene  lectures  than  in  any  other  ways. 
More  and  more  the  duty  of  the  resident  physician  should 
be  defined  as  that  of  keeping  the  students  well,  not  of  caring 
for  them  when  ill. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  so  much 
as  what  can  be  done  with  the  hygiene  lectures.  Their 
value  in  the  curriculum  can  not  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  ground  covered,  nor  by  the  thoroness  by  which  it  is 
covered,  as  can  a  course  in  mathematics  or  Latin.  The 
whole  object  of  a  hygiene  course  is  to  present  wholesome 
modes  of  living  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  applied. 
It  is  also  generally  conceded  that  for  college  students  it  is  a 
well-nigh  indispensable  part  of  the  regime.  I  do  not  say 
“of  the  curriculum,’’  because  in  most  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  it  has  not  been  admitted  into  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  students  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  forth  from  college  without  at  least  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  principles  of  the  care  of  the  body,  so  most  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  grudgingly  offer  a  course  in  hygiene, 
tho  very  few  of  them  allow  this  to  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree. 

To  make  the  hygiene  lectures  of  importance  in  the  college, 
they  must  count  hour  for  hour  toward  the  degree.  The 
students  are  usually  rushed  with  other  work,  and,  since  at 
the  present  time  they  underestimate  the  importance  of  health, 
they  naturally  undervalue  lectures  on  that  subject.  They 
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also  have  not  developed  high  standards  of  well-being. 
Many  do  not  mind  being  ill  now  and  then.  Slight  sick¬ 
nesses  are  a  protection  from  pressure  of  work  and  bring 
more  individual  attention.  Moreover,  few  recognize  the 
connection  between  right  living  and  soundness  of  body. 
Even  now,  headaches,  colds,  and  indigestion  are  too  often 
attributed  to  constitutional  peculiarities.  To  develop  the 
right  attitude  toward  this  question  of  health,  the  teacher 
of  hygiene  needs  first  of  all  the  help  that  comes  from  having 
the  course  count  toward  the  degree. 

If  it  were  seriously  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  it 
should,  then,  be  made  a  worthy  course.  The  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  the  students  should  acquire  enough  basic 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  anatomy  to  make  them  judges 
of  the  desirability  of  healthy  modes  of  conduct.  They 
must  be  convinced  by  the  fundamental  facts  presented  to 
them  that  the  attitude  or  action  advocated  is  worthy  the 
necessary  effort.  How  can  a  teacher  persuade  her  class 
so  strongly  of  the  value  of  eight  hours’  sleep  at  night  that 
they  will  take  pains  to  plan  their  work  so  that  they  can 
secure  it?  Only  by  bringing  to  bear  on  the  subject  all  the 
facts  pertaining  to  sleep  brought  out  by  recent  experi¬ 
mentation.  The  amount  of  sleep  needed  by  the  average 
adult  is  a  debatable  question,  and  very  likely  the  students 
have  been  reading  of  Edison’s  advocacy  of  four  hours  a 
night.  Any  mere  statement  of  the  necessity  for  a  specific 
amount  of  sleep  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  if  presented  dogmat¬ 
ically  and  without  such  backing  as  will  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  listeners.  The  whole  subject  of  sleep, 
as  of  other  phases  of  health,  must  be  brought  out  more  or 
less  problematically.  Such  and  such  are  the  effects  of  too 
little  sleep;  such  and  such  of  too  much  sleep.  The  utterly 
unscientific  method  of  presentation  that  would  reduce  the 
subject  of  hygiene  to  a  set  of  fixed  rules  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  the  attention  or  respect  of  the  intelligent 
student. 

For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  lecturer  should 
have  opportunity  to  consult  with  students  regarding  the 
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individual  application  of  the  principles  suggested.  She 
need  not  “practice  medicine”;  but  should  be  constantly 
working  on  the  preventive  side.  Many  of  the  minor  ills 
of  students  can  be  avoided  by  wise  living,  and  the  work 
of  not  a  few  could  be  improved  by  proper  organization  and 
regulation  of  their  lives.  To  this  end  the  instructor  should 
hold  periodic  office  hours,  and  render  herself  readily  accessible 
to  her  class.  She  should  also  be  in  close  touch  with  her 
colleagues  in  other  departments.  Too  often  inadequate 
work  is  due  to  ill  health,  which  can  be  improved,  in  most 
cases,  if  the  student  can  be  persuaded  to  cooperate  with 
the  doctor. 

A  careful  line  must  also  be  drawn  between  the  proved 
and  unproved  facts — scientific  knowledge  and  opinion. 
It  is  the  student’s  right  to  know  that  certain  facts  are 
known,  proved;  other  judgments  regarding  health  are 
probably  true,  but  only  empirically  so;  still  other  judgments 
are  matters  of  opinion,  even  among  the  medical  profession. 
It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  give  merely  the  teacher’s  own 
point  of  view  regarding,  say,  such  a  matter  as  diet.  Many 
dietetic  suggestions  should  be  given,  but  given  as  opinions 
worked  out  by  men  who  are  more  or  less  authority  on  the 
subject.  What  is  actually  known  from  experiment  of 
caloric  value  of  foods  and  daily  requirements  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  should  be  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  diet;  and  the 
individual  member  of  the  class  may  make  sane  applica¬ 
tion  to  his  own  daily  menu.  The  course  should  be  widely 
informing  on  the  subject  of  health  problems,  but  should 
not  advocate  any  one  system.  It  is  the  student’s  right  to 
learn  principles  and  to  adapt  them  to  his  own  needs. 

Moreover,  the  lectures  should  include  the  real  health 
problems  in  the  students’  lives.  I  was  told  of  one  hygiene 
course  in  which  the  doctor  spent  an  hour  in  discussing 
whether  a  girl  should  wear  dark  or  light  clothes  in  winter. 
The  lecture  included  a  talk  on  the  physics  of  heat  absorp¬ 
tion.  I  should  say  that  of  primary  importance  in  a  woman’s 
college  is  the  question  of  control  of  the  emotions.  More 
girls  are  perhaps  incapacitated  as  regards  their  work  by 
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lack  of  such  control  than  by  physical  disabilities.  The 
college  girl  suffers  perhaps  more  from  fear  and  lack  of  self- 
confidence  than  from  headache.  Does  not  this  problem 
come  under  the  head  of  “mental  hygiene”?  The  college 
is  no  more  free  from  neurasthenia  than  is  the  world  at 
large.  In  short,  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  physical  well-being,  are  matters  of  mental  and  emotional 
well-being,  and  are  preeminently  the  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  subject  of  proper  bathing  and  clothing, 
tho  rightly  belonging  in  such  a  course,  are  trivialities  in 
comparison,  and  when  treated  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  largely  constituting  the  problem  of  health,  do  not  hold 
the  students,  because  they  know,  just  as  well  as  the  doctor 
giving  the  course,  that  the  health  can  be  injured  far  more 
quickly  by  lack  of  emotional  control  than  by  wearing  thin 
gowns  thru  the  winter  or  not  taking  a  daily  cold  bath. 
And  in  many  instances  the  doctor  hypocritically  advocates 
actions  that  he  would  not  seriously  follow  out  himself. 
How  can  his  words  carry  weight? 

And  what  are  some  of  the  problems  on  which  many 
college  girls  would  like  light  thrown,  recognizing  them¬ 
selves  the  close  relation  to  their  general  health  and  effi¬ 
ciency?  Their  questions  would  be:  Why  am  I  so  “ner¬ 
vous”?  The  least  little  thing  seems  to  upset  me.  I  don’t 
believe  I  am  “normal.”  Or,  why  am  I  sleeping  so  badly. 
Or,  my  lessons  seem  to  worry  me,  yet  I  know  I  stand  all 
right.  Why  am  I  so  frightened  when  I  try  to  recite? 
Again  she  may  be  disturbed  about  some  love  affair  with 
an  older  girl  or  emotional  attitude  toward  a  teacher.  Is 
there  no  way  of  controlling  these  situations?  If  the  health 
doctor  is  to  assist  along  these  lines,  she  must  see  the  girl 
individually.  And,  obviously,  as  much  benefit  to  the 
girl  can  be  given  by  helping  her  with  these  problems — 
right  social  adaptations — as  thru  any  advice  as  to  diet  or 
exercise.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  of 
the  physical  symptoms  that  handicap  girls  come  from  their 
mal-adjustment. 

The  lecturer  (it  goes  without  saying)  must  keep  in  close 
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touch  with  student  life,  that  he  may  constantly  be  gathering 
facts  and  information  on  the  basis  of  which  he  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  emphasis  of  the  course.  College  girls  are  entitled 
also  to  lectures  free  from  emotionalism.  They  have  been 
told  already  too  often  of  their  responsibility  to  the  human 
race  as  “mothers  of  the  future  generations.”  The  problems 
of  inheritance  and  eugenics  should  enter  in,  but  should  be 
presented  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  accurately  and 
scientifically. 

A  discussion  of  public  problems  of  health  and  sanitation 
dignifies  the  subject  of  hygiene.  It  is  a  public  as  well  as  a 
personal  matter.  The  personal  hygiene  becomes  of  more 
serious  import  when  its  broader  connections  are  understood. 
The  historical  and  social  bearings  of  the  problems  of  health 
are  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  the  individual  problems.  Any  text-book  study  that  the 
class  may  undertake  should  be  supplemented  by  wide 
reading  of  articles  or  books  dealing  with  the  various  phases 
of  mental  and  physical  health. 

By  holding  to  a  far  higher  ideal  than  we  have  at  present 
of  what  health  should  be,  and  by  putting  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  students  for  maintaining  that  ideal,  can  we 
not  do  something  to  raise  the  standard  in  women’s  colleges? 
Tho  we  should  continue  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
living,  the  crux  of  the  matter  at  present  is  to  dignify  physical 
education  by  stressing  the  value  of  health,  and  making  the 
presentation  of  the  theoretic  problems  underlying  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  scientific  to  count  toward  the  degree. 

Kristine  Mann. 
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VI 

SANITY  AS  RELATED  TO  ATHLETICS 


Athletics  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum 
today  as  are  such  subjects  as  languages  and  mathematics. 
No  intelligent  person  today  attempts  to  deny  that  college 
athletics  in  some  form  are  of  value.  The  various  games 
such  as  football,  baseball,  soccer,  and  basket  ball,  are  made 
up  of  muscular  movements  that  were  basic  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  forebears,  e.  g.,  running,  jumping,  striking, 
climbing,  throwing,  and  grappling.  These  movements 
were  accompanied  by  the  exercise  and  control  of  the  various 
basic  emotions  such  as  rage,  fear,  pleasure,  and  display. 
When  participating  in  athletics,  we  are  in  reality  doing 
what  our  ancestors  did  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
We  play  with  an  appetite  born  of  centuries  and  centuries 
ago.  The  fighting  instinct  is  given  a  safe  and  legitimate 
outlet  thru  athletic  competition.  Gridiron  soldier  is  matched 
against  gridiron  soldier  for  supremacy. 

Athletics  teach  the  capacity  for  cooperation,  so  necessary 
in  team  work;  they  discourage  egotism  and  tone  down 
individual  peculiarity;  teach  the  military  principle  of 
discipline ;  teach  tenacity,  perseverance,  loyalty,  sociability 
and  honesty ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  moral  and  social  qualities 
necessary  for  good  citizenship. 

Athletics  teach  muscular  coordinations  that  tend  toward 
gracefulness,  bodily  control  and  economy,  and  quick  ad¬ 
justments  in  times  of  emergency.  They  tend  toward  the 
enlarging  and  strengthening  of  the  vital  organs  so  necessary 
to  the  “fullness  of  life.”  Athletics  increase  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  muscles,  but  not  unduly.  They  react  upon 
the  central  nervous  system  in  such  a ‘way  as  to  facilitate 
growth  and  increase  function,  especially  in  the  intellectual 
processes.  They  may  help  one  to  develop  resistance  toward 
disease  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  the  premature  decay  of 
certain  internal  organs^  and  nervous  instability. 
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For  some  athletics  may  lead  to  the  path  of  moral  rectitude 
by  acting  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  over-flow  of  purely  animal 
spirits.  One  can  not  excel  as  an  athlete  and  indu’ge  in 
moral  looseness  at  the  same  time.  Athletics  may  mean 
the  all  absorbing  interest  thru  which  a  man  finds  himself. 

Athletics  may  lead  to  the  path  of  unity  in  times  of  national 
peril  as  a  part  of  military  preparedness.  They  are  valuable 
in  school  life  as  a  means  of  developing  class  and  school 
spirit,  loyalty  and  unselfishness — a  powerful  bond  of  com¬ 
mon  unity — of  supplying  the  complement  to  a  one-sided 
education — physical  education  linked  to  mental  education 
making  the  complete  educational  whole. 

The  desire  to  participate  in  general  athletic  activities 
is  an  instinct  and  instincts  are  basic  to  life  itself,  and  if  not 
exercised  at  the  biological  time,  they  cease  to  make  a  claim 
upon  us  and  we  lose  a  part  of  our  God-given  heritage. 
Athletics  then,  in  some  form,  should  constitute  a  part  of 
the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land. 

But  because  athletics  are  good,  it  does  not  mean  that 
they  may  be  indulged  in  in  any  amount  at  any  time  or 
under  any  condition;  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  strych¬ 
nine  may  be  beneficial  as  a  medicine,  but  a  grain  might 
do  serious  harm.  Athletics  are  becoming  more  popular 
each  year.  More  boys  and  girls  are  participating  in  athle¬ 
tics  in  our  schools  and  colleges  today  than  ever  before. 
The  peoples  of  foreign  countries  are  learning  for  the  first 
time  to  appreciate  the  thrills  of  baseball,  basketball,  tennis, 
and  soccer.  The  aborigines  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
substituting  baseball  for  head-hunting.  The  Mexicans 
are  playing  tennis  and  basketball  instead  of  bull  fighting 
and  watching  cock  fights.  The  Germans  and  Swedes 
are  substituting  games  for  their  formal  gymnastics. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  athletics  in  college  became 
more  informal  and  less  specialized;  fewer  coaches  were 
hired,  less  time  was  given  to  practise,  fewer  games  were 
played,  and  less  concern  was  given  to  winning.  This 
condition  was,  in  many  ways,  most  desirable,  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  we  have  fallen  back  into  the  ways  of  pre- 
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war  athletics.  The  evidences  are  that  we  have  failed 
to  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  the  War.  The  War  taught 
us  the  value  of  athletic  activities  for  every  man.  The 
poorest  man  had  just  as  much  right  to  taste  the  joys  of 
athletics  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity  as  did  the  man  who 
was  born  with  athletic  ability.  Yet  college  athletics  have 
not  been  provided  for  the  many,  but  for  the  select  few, 
those  who  have  native  ability,  who  are  well  built,  and 
vigorous,  and  strong;  but  not  for  those  who  are  ill-shapen 
and  weak  and  awkward.  What  coach  is  interested  in  the 
ordinary  fellow  with  no  athletic  possibilities?  He  is  quickly 
“fired”  from  the  squad,  if  he  has  courage  enough  to  come 
out  at  all.  How  many  coaches  are  willing  to  take  chances 
on  the  unpromising  material  with  hopes  that  it  may  develop  ? 
The  scrubs  are  urged  to  become  sacrifices  for  the  regulars; 
any  lack  of  the  sacrificial  spirit  on  their  part  is  branded 
as  rank  disloyalty. 

Not  only  does  the  regular  get  more  exercise  than  he 
needs,  but  far  more  than  is  good  for  him.  He  is  often  so 
fatigued  at  night  that  he  can  not  study  and  his  recitations 
the  following  day  are  poor.  His  muscles  and  vital  organs 
may  become  developed  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  daily  life.  Most  teams  are  trained  to  the  point  of  stale¬ 
ness  by  the  end  of  the  season,  because  coaches  have  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  better  to  undertrain  than  overtrain  their 
men.  Often  men  have  to  be  sent  away  from  school  to 
rest  up  from  chronic  fatigue  produced  by  overtraining. 
In  some  cases  hearts  seem  to  be  overstrained,  but  more  care¬ 
ful  investigation  shows  that  the  healthy  heart  has  a  large 
margin  of  safety  and  will  stand  much  work  without  be¬ 
coming  permanently  injured.  To  say  the  least,  such 
excessive  work  is  of  no  special,  and  may  be  of  doubtful 
benefit.  In  some  cases  the  constant  strain  of  athletics  for 
four  years  in  college  produces  premature  hardening  of  the 
arteries. 

One  is  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
are  not  conducted  for  one's  health.  Health  is  considered 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  winning.  In  fact  many 
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of  the  fundamental  rules  of  health  are  flagrantly  violated 
by  the  coach.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  work 
Brown  should  do,  but  of  how  much  work  Brown  can  stand. 
The  man  who  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  case  of 
tonsilitis  or  influenza  is  put  into  the  game  just  as  quickly 
as  the  coach  dares.  It  is  a  question  of  his  value  to  the 
team,  and  not  a  question  of  injury  to  himself.  No  man 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  on  his  team  after  a  severe 
illness,  without  a  physician’s  certificate.  Many  coaches 
will  play  a  man,  knowing  he  has  a  weak  heart  or  kidneys, 
providing  the  player  himself  will  assume  responsibility  for 
accident.  This  is  where  the  interests  of  the  team  are 
greater  than  that  of  health  or  even  of  life  itself. 

Most  of  our  intercollegiate  athletics  are  such  as  are  never 
participated  in  after  leaving  college.  Football  probably 
has  qualities  that  are  of  real  value  to  the  player,  yet  it  is  a 
game  which  is  seldom  played  after  the  senior  year;  hence 
it  can  not  be  of  great  educational  value.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  men  learn  those  games  which  can  be  played 
for  years  after  leaving  college? 

We  are  accustomed  to  expect  broken  legs,  arms,  ribs, 
and  collar  bones,  and  twisted  knees,  and  say  “it’s  worth 
it,”  yet,  if  such  accidents  occurred  during  freshmen  rushes 
or  fraternity  initiations,  we  should  say  it  was  barbarity 
in  the  extreme,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  Can  we  right¬ 
fully  consider  this  as  a  part  of  our  educational  program? 

The  athlete  is  very  likely  to  become  highly  specialized 
in  one  or  two  things  only.  What  coach  has  in  mind  the 
development  of  muscular  coordination  in  general  as  an 
educational  principle?  Men  sometimes  are  kept  for  days 
and  weeks  learning  one  little  movement,  in  order  to  pole 
vault  an  inch  higher.  One  might  beat  a  world  record 
and  still  go  thru  life  with  a  one-sided  development  and 
ill-health. 

Athletic  ability  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  health. 
Many  men  learn  only  one  or  two  sports  during  their  college 
life.  This  means  a  one-sided  development.  General  mus¬ 
cular  coordination  and  poise  are  not  gained  in  this  way. 
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The  accomplished  football  player  may  be  anything  but 
graceful  and  at  ease  in  the  society  of  mahogany  furniture. 

The  element  of  professionalism  is  now  entrenched  within 
our  college  athletics.  Men  play  not  necessarily  for  money, 
but  for  victory,  and  this  is  not  the  real  spirit  of  the  amateur. 
The  alumni  say  they  must  win;  the  faculty  say  they  must 
win;  the  student  body,  as  a  whole,  say  they  should  win, 
and  the  coach  says  that  they  have  got  to  win.  Everything 
else  is  subservient  to  the  one  great  aim,  that  of  winning. 
The  elements  of  education,  health,  enjoyment,  sociability, 
of  just  doing  one’s  best  are  all  mere  incidents.  Nothing 
else  in  the  college  man’s  life  is  made  nearly  as  important 
as  athletic  victories.  No  other  individual  in  the  institution 
has  the  same  intimate  personal  contact  with  the  student 
athlete  as  the  coach.  He  has  within  his  hands  the  power 
of  the  despot — his  desires  and  wishes  may  be  forced  upon 
the  athlete  with  a  force  and  power  wielded  by  no  other 
person.  In  many  cases  the  coach’s  influence  is  far  out  of 
proportion  to  his  academic  training  and  experience.  His 
salary  is  often  exorbitant,  in  comparison  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  simply  because  of  the  false  value  placed 
upon  winning  athletics.  Because  of  the  precariousness 
of  his  position,  he  has  to  be  relatively  better  paid.  He 
should  not,  tho,  be  paid  any  more  than  any  other  similar 
faculty  member,  but  his  tenure  of  office  should  be  made  as 
permanent  as  that  of  the  other.  Most  coaches  are  not 
educators,  they  are  simply  coaches.  Some,  it  is  true,  would 
be  educators,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be.  They  are  continu¬ 
ally  being  overwhelmingly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
must  produce  winning  teams.  Thus  they  of  necessity  become 
narrow  and  see  but  one  very  small  phase  of  the  field  of 
physical  education.  Most  coaches  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  instill  within  the  athlete  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  so-called  gymnasium  work.  This  is  often 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  brought  up  on  athletics 
alone  and  have  no  conception  of  the  broad  educational 
scope  of  a  general  program  of  physical  education. 

Football  and  basketball,  as  it  is  played  in  college  today. 
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is  far  from  recreative;  it  is  more  nearly  destructive.  Just 
watch  the  faces  of  the  men  in  a  game  or  practise  and  see 
if  you  can  perceive  any  of  the  evidences  of  enjoyment  in  their 
faces.  It  is  the  most  serious  business  in  college.  I  have 
heard  coaches  administer  the  most  scathing  indictment 
upon  the  man  who  was  so  simple  as  to  shake  hands  or 
pass  a  pleasant  word  with  his  opponent  in  the  football 
line  between  scrimmages.  If  you  have  ever  been  in  between 
halves  in  a  football  game,  you  likely  were  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  old  fashioned  Methodist 
prayer  meeting  with  its  amens,  wailing,  and  tears  was 
a  joyous  occasion  in  comparison.  Here  strong  men  are 
dragged  to  the  depths  of  despair  and  made  to  cry  like 
babes,  all  because  they  could  not  put  up  a  good  showing 
against  another  similar  group  of  athletes  who  were  in¬ 
herently  better  than  they. 

Each  college  has  the  delusion  that  it  must  be  the  best 
athletically  in  the  state  or  in  that  particular  section  of  the 
country.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  facts 
of  size,  facilities  for  training,  or  number  of  natural  athletes 
within  its  enrollment.  If  it  does  not  win,  it  dons  the  garb 
of  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  retains  it  until  next  season. 
No  one  school  can  expect  to  win  all  the  time.  This  is 
not  according  to  the  law  of  averages.  It  is  not  generous; 
it  is  hoggish.  One  institution  can  not  expect  to  retain 
athletic  supremacy  continuously.  What  it  can  do,  others 
will  do.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  get  the  English¬ 
man’s  point  of  view;  to  play  for  the  sake  of  education, 
health,  competition  and  fun ;  to  play  as  hard  and  as  honestly 
as  possible  and  try  to  win,  and,  if  defeated,  to  say  that  the 
best  team  won  after  all,  and  that  we  had  an  enjoyable  and 
profitable  time  in  the  bargain.  Such  a  philosophy  has 
made  the  Englishman  the  best  sport  in  the  world. 

Winning  teams  are  demanded  largely  by  a  few  alumni, 
a  few  of  the  so-called  sporting  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body,  and  of  the  immediate  community.  Be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  the  various  other  groups  are  more  or 
less  indifferent,  athletics  are  controlled  by  the  aforesaid 
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few.  These  alumni  tell  us  they  are  interested  in  winning 
teams,  only  because  they  are  beneficial  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  not  also  present  a  subconscious  element 
of  selfishness.  They  like  to  think  they  were  once  a  member 
of  a  team  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  athletic  world 
today.  Are  these  men  just  as  much  intere  ted  in  main¬ 
taining  as  high  an  academic  standard? 

The  great  mass  of  students  who  are  denied  participation 
in  athletic  sports  can  not  be  profoundly  interested  in  the 
exploits  of  the  chosen  few.  They  are  being  continually 
reproached  for  not  showing  more  loyalty  to  the  team  and 
spirit  for  the  school.  At  heart  can  you  really  blame  them? 
The  bulk  of  the  alumni  are  indifferent  or  at  least  only 
mildly  interested  in  the  athletic  records  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  faculty  attend  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  matches.  Those  who  do  not  evince  a  fervid 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  various  games  are  charged 
with  lack  of  proper  school  spirit.  Not  being  imbued  with 
this  intense  and  narrow  point  of  view,  they  feel  that  the 
interest  manifested  here  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived.  When  we  make  provision  for  all  students 
to  participate  in  athletics  according  to  their  ability,  we  will 
get  that  “esprit  de  corps”  for  athletics,  the  lack  of  which  is 
so  much  deplored  today.  This  will  never  hurt  intercollegiate 
athletics,  but  only  enhance  them,  and  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  belong  in  some  of  our  big  universities.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  athletics  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
any  other  single  college  activity.  Much  more  money  is  spent 
in  training  a  few  specialists  than  training  the  remaining 
thousands  who  have  no  so-called  athletic  possibilities. 

Another  dangerous  thing  is  control  of  athletics  by  alumni 
associations.  These  men  often  do  not  get  the  right  point 
of  view  and  the  college  authorities  are  helpless.  They  may 
foster  various  forms  of  professionalism,  which  can  not  be 
stopped  or  even  detected  by  the  college.  No  other  interest 
in  college  is  so  influenced  by  outside  forces.  Pressure  may 
be  brought  to  bear  thru  conditional  gifts  to  the  college  that 
the  President  is  powerless  to  refuse.  All  of  these  complica- 
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tions  make  the  athletic  problem  one  of  the  very  hardest 
in  college  to  handle.  Athletics  are  a  part  of  college  life, 
but  not  the  whole. 

Great  effort  is  put  forth  to  seduce  high  school  athletes 
from  far  and  near.  They  are  courted  and  banqueted, 
cajoled  and  entreated,  as  no  other  prospective  students 
are.  What  organized  effort  is  made  to  induce  mentally 
brilliant  individual  students  to  come  to  a  certain  college? 
Is  it  not  more  important  to  train  a  prospective  college 
president  or  embryonic  president  of  the  United  States 
than  to  train  a  man  for  three  years  of  athletic  victories? 
There  is  a  tendency  to  smooth  up  the  intellectual  path  of 
the  potentially  good  athlete.  He  is  often  made  a  “good 
fellow”  far  out  of  proportion  to  his  real  value. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  winning  teams  are 
essential  to  the  growth  and  prominence  of  a  college ;  there¬ 
fore,  we  clamor  for  athletes  in  order  that  our  integrity  may 
be  maintained.  While  it  is  true  that  certain  colleges  have 
gained  prominence  and  size  thru  winning  teams,  it  is  also 
true  that  other  institutions  have  shown  great  growth  and 
prominence  without  winning  athletic  teams.  After  all, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  student  body  is  not  especially  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  whether  their  prospective  college  has  winning 
teams  or  not ;  they  know  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  a  place 
on  the  teams,  and  so  choose  the  college  which  offers  them 
what  they  are  really  interested  in. 

The  quality  of  a  college  is  not  determined  by  its  athletics, 
but  by  the  excellence  of  its  methods  of  training  men  and 
women  for  noble  citizenship.  A  college  is  great  because 
it  maintains  a  high  standard  of  academic  work  and  because 
it  offers  an  opportunity  for  every  student  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  program  of 
physical  education.  One  small  college  in  the  West  has 
become  prominent,  because  it  has  been  courageous  enough 
to  break  with  all  athletic  traditions.  This,  of  course,  is 
going  to  the  other  extreme.  We  do  not  want  to  do  away 
with  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  we  do  want  to  make  them 
hygienic,  enjoyable,  and  educational. 
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I  have  attempted  to  present  the  constructive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  sides  of  athletics,  and  shall  now  attempt  to  make  a 
few  reconstructive  suggestions.  Athletics  should  clearly 
be  for  every  man  in  college  who  is  physically  able  to  enjoy 
them.  The  aim  should  be  educational,  hygienic,  ethical, 
and  social.  The  desire  for  winning  should  be  strongly 
present,  but  not  dominant.  Their  importance  should  not 
be  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  our  other  college  activities. 
Less  time  should  be  given  to  practise ;  perhaps  fewer  games 
should  be  played  and  closer  medical  supervision  should  be 
maintained.  Less  value  should  be  attached  to  winning 
teams  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Less  effort  should  be  made  in  scouting  for  prospective 
athletes.  Less  money  should  be  spent  in  developing  purely 
winning  teams.  Coaches  in  some  cases  should  be  paid 
less,  but  be  made  more  permanent.  Athletics  should  be 
controlled  by  men  who  have  a  large  point  of  view,  and 
who  do  not  have  contempt  for  other  phases  of  the  Physical 
Education  profession.  The  athletic  and  gymnastic  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  should 
interchange  activities.  All  Physical  Education  activities 
should  be  united  into  a  single  department  with  responsibility 
placed  upon  one  person.  Alumni  and  student  control 
should  never  be  dominant,  but  the  balance  of  control  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  college  itself.  Narrow  specialization 
in  one  or  two  sports  should  be  prevented,  and  interest  in 
several  games  should  be  fostered.  After  all,  it  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  we  should  have  or  not  have  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics,  but  as  to  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  have  sane  intercollegiate  athletics. 

P.  K.  Holmes. 

University  op  Kentucky, 

Lexington,  Ky. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

SOCIOLOGY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  study  of  sociology  in  the  high  school  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  addition  to  the  curricula  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Measured  by  the  span  of  years,  scarcely  a  high 
school  in  the  United  States  included  sociology  in  its  study 
a  decade  ago,  and  the  last  half  dozen  years  represent  the 
most  marked  progress  of  sociology  as  one  of  the  social 
sciences  in  high  school  instruction.  Its  introduction  has 
come  in  response  to  the  newer  demands  in  education,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  growing  appreciation  of  social  forces  as  con¬ 
trolling  factors  in  the  spread  of  efficient  democracy.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  sociology  in  the  high  school  was  nearly 
everywhere  piece-mealed  with  history  and  civics,  so  far  as 
it  was  taught  at  all,  and  merely  served  as  an  adjunct  to 
these  subjects  in  the  study  of  American  institutional  life. 
Today  it  claims  separate  recognition  in  many  high  school 
curricula,  based  upon  its  service  as  a  directive  and  educa¬ 
tive  influence  during  the  formative  years  of  adolescent 
growth. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  a  class  in  Social  Problems  was  formed 
at  the  Oakland  Technical  High  School,  and  the  course  was 
opened  to  students  with  senior  standing.  The  course  con¬ 
templates  the  completion  of  one  year  of  United  States  History 
and  Civics,  or  one-half  year  of  Economics  as  a  prerequisite. 
The  work  is  elective  and  mainly  for  those  students  with 
high  senior  standing.  Five  periods  a  week  for  one-half 
year  are  devoted  to  the  course;  each  period  lasts  forty 
minutes.  Towne’s  Social  problems  is  used  as  a  text,  sup¬ 
plemented  freely  with  Burch  and  Patterson’s  American 
social  problems,  and  Ellwood’s  Sociology  and  modern 
social  problems.  In  addition  to  these  sources  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  work,  frequent  recourse  is  made  to  special 
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references  for’  general  class  preparation.  Students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  participate  freely  in  the  classroom  work,  but 
there  is  no  premium  upon  mere  discussion;  it  is  essential 
that  the  student  contribute  vitally  to  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  under  consideration.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  point  as  otherwise  the  group  work  in  class  might  easily 
deteriorate  into  bare  talkativeness  on  the  part  of  the  loqua¬ 
cious. 

Besides  the  general  class  work  based  upon  a  study  of 
Towne,  Burch  and  Patterson,  and  EHwood,  and  especially 
assigned  references  for  particular  phases  of  the  work,  each 
group  of  students  as  a  group  makes  an  outside  study  each 
term  of  some  particular  problem  concerning  the  high  school 
or  the  community.  For  example,  one  term  the  outside 
group  work  consisted  of  a  study  of  freshmen  withdrawals, 
followed  by  a  study  of  sophomores  withdrawals  from  the 
Oakland  Technical  High  School.  Each  student  in  the  class 
in  Social  Problems,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  one 
or  more  members  of  the  class,  made  personal  inquiry  at 
the  homes  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  who  had 
left  school,  and  from  other  sources  whenever  it  seemed  ad¬ 
visable,  and  reported  the  results  of  their  visits  upon  a  blank 
furnished  for  this  purpose. 

The  scope  of  the  outside  study  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  sophomore  students 
from  the  Oakland  Technical  High  School  is  indicated  by 
the  following  outline: 

Name  and  residence  of  student . 

2.  Nationality  of  father . 

3.  Occupation  of  father . 

4.  Occupation  of  mother  outside  of  home . 

5.  Number  in  family . . 

6.  Apparent  financial  condition  of  family . 

7.  Home' environment . 

8.  Student  lives  at  home? .  . 

9.  Employment  of  student; 

o.  At  home: 

1.  School  days — number  of  hours  daily . 

2.  Saturday — number  of  hours . 

b.  Away  from  home : 

1.  Nature  of  occupation . 
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2.  School  days — number  of  hours  daily . 

3.  Saturday — number  of  hours  . 

10.  Amount  of  leisure  time: 

o.  School  days .  How  spent? . 

b.  Saturday  . .  How  spent? . 

11.  Hours  for  study  at  home: 

a.  Alone . 

b.  In  family  circle . 

12.  Health  of  student  (good,  fair,  poor) . 

13.  Life  purpose  of  student . 

14.  Course  pursued  in  high  school . 

15.  High  school  scholarship . 

a.  Subject  in  freshman  year  with  grade  “1,”  grade  “2,”  grade 

“3,”  grade  "4” . 

b.  Subject  in  sophomore  year  with  grade  “1,”  grade  "2,”  grade 

“3,”  grade  "4” . 

16.  Age  of  student  at  date  of  withdrawal . 

17.  Extra  curricula  activities  of  student . 

18.  Number  of  days  attendance  in  term . 

19.  Student’s  reason  for  loss  of  attendance . 

20.  Parents’  reason  for  student’s  withdrawal . 


This  work  gave  concrete  opportunity  to  merge  individual 
and  group  action  into  a  common  purpose  and  stimulated 
a  feeling  of  personal  concern  in  school  and  home  life.  A 
similar  plan  of  work  was  followed  in  studying  the  withdrawal 
of  juniors  from  the  Oakland  Technical  High  School.  For 
the  present  term  a  study  is  being  made  of  150  immigrant 
families  in  Oakland,  each  student  undertaking  to  gather 
pertinent  facts  concerning  five  families.  The  work  is 
just  under  way,  but  promises  to  make  more  vital  to  each 
student  of  the  class  the  entire  problem  of  immigration,  and 
increase  an  intelligent  interest  in  one  of  the  most  insistent 
questions  affecting  our  national  life. 

The  course  in  Social  Problems  includes  also  a  personal 
study  by  each  student  of  some  particular  social  factor  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  general  group  work  of  the  class  for  the 
term.  The  students  select  their  individual  term  projects 
with  my  approval,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  work 
attempted  has  sufficient  social  bearing  to  make  it  worth 
while.  For  one  term  the  City  of  Oakland  was  made  the 
center  of  study.  Students  selected  their  problems  from 
the  life  of  the  citv,  the  choice  being  made  because  of  the 
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personal  interest  of  each  student  in  the  particular  problem 
chosen.  The  method  used  in  the  study  consisted  of  read¬ 
ings  of  standard  works  to  enlarge  the  background  of  the 
project,  the  use  of  local  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  reports, 
correspondence  and  interviews,  and  visitations  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  being  studied.  To  make  the  study  more  vital,  stu¬ 
dents  have  utilized  their  Saturdays  and  vacations  in  work¬ 
ing  in  the  particular  institutions,  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  the  term’s  work. 

Thus,  in  the  study  of  department  store  workers,  students 
have  obtained  employment  as  clerks  on  Saturdays  and 
vacations  with  a  view  of  studying  at  first  hand  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  the  conditions  under  which  work¬ 
ers  in  department  stores  are  required  to  labor.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  have  worked  in  canneries,  others  in  the  associated 
charities,  and  in  different  social  and  economic  activities  in 
Oakland  to  enlarge  the  study  of  the  particular  project. 
The  study  is  carried  on  for  a  half  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  student  brings  his  results  before  the  class  by  means  of  a 
written  report.  For  the  time  being  the  student  takes  the 
place  of  the  instructor,  offers  the  report,  answers  ques¬ 
tions  of  members  of  the  class,  and  in  every  way  attempts 
to  make  the  personal  project  as  real  to  all  the  students 
as  it  has  been  to  the  one  reporting.  Except  to  give  occa¬ 
sional  guidance  to  the  direction  of  the  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
port,  the  instructor  takes  a  minor  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  class. 

In  the  study  of  the  City  of  Oakland  the  students  in  Social 
Problems  requested  and  were  given  permission  to  work 
upon  projects  relating  to  public  safety,  working  girls’  clubs, 
city  milk  supply,  recreational  centers,  child  labor,  canneries, 
tenements,  city  planning,  garbage  disposal,  unemploy-r 
ment,  business  center  of  Oakland,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
other  problems  in  which  a  city  has  a  vital  interest.  At 
another  time  the  individual  project  work  was  based  upon 
Alameda  County  as  a  unit  of  study.  Among  the  projects 
studied  were  those  relating  to  county  traffic  ordinances,  the 
county  poor  house,  county  jail,  the  county’s  leper  colony. 
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Japanese  immigration  into  Alameda  County,  county  fire 
protection,  county  constabulary,  rural  school  conditions  in 
the  county,  highways,  lotteries,  illiteracy,  etc.  In  some 
instances  two  or  three  students  join  effort  in  the  same 
project,  each  investigating  and  reporting  upon  different 
phases  of  the  problem. 

In  this  work  it  is  planned  to  devote  different  days  of  the 
week  to  various  aspects  of  the  course.  For  example,  Mon¬ 
day  of  each  week  is  set  aside  as  a  day  to  raise  problems 
growing  out  of  the  assigned  readings  in  Towne’s  Social 
problems i  Burch  and  Patterson’s  American  social  problems^ 
Ellwood’s  Sociology  and  modern  social  problems^  or  es¬ 
pecially  assigned  references  independent  of  these  sources. 
On  occasions  this  period  on  Monday  is  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  interpreting  social  questions,  subject  always  to 
interruption  by  members  of  the  class  for  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  illustrations,  etc.  Or  the  period  may  be  used 
for  reassembling  material  worked  upon  in  former  assign¬ 
ments. 

For  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  following  plan  has  been 
used.  Tuesday  is  used  for  reports  by  each  student  on  the 
general  readings,  or  especially  assigned  individual  topics 
for  the  day.  Wednesday  is  utilized  for  a  statement,  usually 
in  writing,  of  a  social  problem  obtained  from  the  reading 
of  a  current  publication  and  related  to  the  general  class  as¬ 
signments.  In  this  way  the  past  and  the  present  are 
closely  related,  and  the  fundamental  facts  of  society  are 
studied  in  the  light  of  a  changing  social  organism.  In 
preparing  Wednesday’s  assignment  the  student  makes  use 
of  the  following  steps:  (a)  statement  of  the  problem; 
(6)  facts  relating  to  the  problem;  (c)  constructive  sugges¬ 
tion  for  its  solution.  Thursday  and  Friday  are  used  for 
outside  group  reports,  or  reports  on  the  study  of  individual 
projects  for  the  term. 

The  interest  in  the  work  has  been  such  that  it  has  been 
impracticable  to  accommodate  all  students  applying  for 
admission.  This  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  second  sec¬ 
tion  in  Social  Problems.  Each  term  a  number  of  students 
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have  been  excluded  from  the  course  for  want  of  sufficient 
provision  in  the  department  to  enroll  more  students.  The 
classes  are  limited  to  thirty  students,  boys  and  girls  being 
enrolled  in  about  equal  numbers. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  term  the  students  in  Social  Prob¬ 
lems  were  asked  to  state  the  features  of  the  course  that  had 
been  especially  valuable  to  them.  By  a  process  of  sub¬ 
traction  I  expected  to  discover  some  aspects  of  the  work 
that  might  be  clarified  in  making  plans  for  the  present 
term.  From  different  students,  I  glean  these  replies:  (1) 
“This  is  a  course  in  Americanism;  it  opens  our  eyes  to  many 
acute  conditions  of  these  Bolsheviki  times.”  (2)  “I  am 
in  touch  with  large  questions  of  the  day  now,  whereas  be¬ 
fore  I  didn’t  give  them  a  thought.”  (3)  “After  discussing 
social  topics  one  feels  able  to  discuss  them  with  older  folks 
and  often  your  opinion  is  of  some  value.”  (4)  “In  this 
course  I  have  learned  to  respect  other  peoples’  opinions.” 
(5)  “This  work  helps  the  individual  in  every  day  problems 
of  social  life,  and  teaches  the  individual  how  to  regard  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole.”  (6)  “In  the  average  course  in  high 
school  a  pupil  gets  a  lot  of  theory.  Social  Problems  is  one 
course  which  I  have  taken  that  looks  at  things  just  as 
they  are  without  trying  to  conceal  many  of  the  things 
which  a  pupil  takes  an  interest  in,  and  wants  to  learn  about. 
In  Social  Problems  we  talk  of  things,  and  learn  about 
things  which  the  average  person  knows  very  little  about.” 

The  appeal  made  by  work  of  this  type  in  high  school  indi¬ 
cates  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl 
toward  problems  of  society;  and  the  value  of  a  course  in 
Social  Problems  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  re¬ 
lated  and  made  a  vital  part  of  present-day  problems  with¬ 
out  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  study  of  social  forces 
that  have  operated  in  the  evolution  of  society. 

R.  F.  Nyman. 

Oakland  Technical  High  School, 

Oakland,  California 


SHOULD  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BE 
VOCATIONALIZED? 

Educators  and  the  general  public  have  felt  for  some 
time  the  futility  of  our  traditional  secondary  education 
as  it  came  down  somewhat  modified  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  has  been  rightly  criticized,  because  it  does  not  educate 
in  the  proportion  to  the  time,  endeavor,  and  money  spent 
upon  it.  A  large  number  of  students  are  not  interested 
in  the  studies  and  profit  very  little  from  them.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  deficiencies  of  our  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  now  exists ;  they  are  only  too  apparent. 

This  discussion  was  prompted  by  the  revolutionary 
changes  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
interesting  thing  about  the  proposed  change  is  not  the 
shortcomings  of  our  high  school  educative  system,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  the  high  school  curriculum  aims  mainly 
to  prepare  its  students  for  entrance  to  college,  which  affects 
only  ii.y  per  cent  of  the  graduates.  Therefore  the  change 
must  be  of  such  nature  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  88.j 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates.  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  change.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  a  far  too  narrow  interpretation  of  the  aim  of  our 
high  schools,  altho  the  primary  purpose  has  been,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  educate,  and  incidentally  to  prepare  students  for 
further  training  in  the  college.  That  the  high  schools  have 
fallen  short  of  that  aim  is  to  be  regretted,  but  to  imply 
that  its  primary  object  was  that  of  a  preparatory  school 
for  college  is  rather  novel.  With  that  fundamental  fallacy 
in  mind,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  June  3,  1920,  and  February  1,  1921,  has  sent  out  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  contemplated  change.  The 
change  is  toward  vocational  education.  Apparently  this 
much  has  been  decided ;  what  the  content  of  this  vocational 
course  will  be  is  under  consideration. 
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On  the  fifth  of  February  the  following  was  the  tentative 
curriculum : 


First  Year 
English 
Civics 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
General  Science 


Second  Year 
English 

Modem  European  History 

Bookkeeping 

Biology 


Third  Year 
English 

American  History 
Stenography 
Bookkeeping 
or 

Economic  Geography 

Fourth  Year 
English 

Problems  of  Democracy 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Commercial  Law  (V2) 
Office  Practice  (Vs) 


Of  course  the  old  “academic”  curriculum  will  be  retained, 
but  only  in  the  first  grade  schools,  that  is,  in  the  schools  of 
large  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh.  “In  the 
smaller  schools,  especially  the  second  and  third  grade 
schools,  which  can  ajfford  only  a  single  curriculum,  the 
mathematics  beyond  the  first  year,  and  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  elective.  Many  of  these  schools  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  eliminate  foreign  language  entirely, 
or  to  permit  pupils  who  particularly  desire  to  do  so,  to 
carry  it  as  a  fifth  subject.”  Even  where  an  “academic” 
curriculum  is  provided  for,  it  is  urged  that  the  student 
should  elect  the  vocational  curriculum.  Therefore,  a 
student  who  contemplates  taking  the  advantages  given 
by  a  college  education  would  be  compelled  to  receive  out¬ 
side  instruction  at  his  own  cost,  if  he  were  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  live  in  a  city  the  size  of  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh, 
in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance 
to  college. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  is  a  tentative 
curriculum,'  and  because  of  this  the  Department  of  In¬ 
struction  at  Harrisburg  is  willing  to  receive  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  change.  The  aim  of  the  proposed 
curriculum  is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  scrutinizing  com¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  to  some  of  the  outstanding  subjects,  under  this  curri¬ 
culum.  English  is  to  be  taught  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point,  the  same  is  true  of  mathematics.  The  contemplated 
courses  in  science  and  biology  are  the  familiar  courses 
called  “composite”  science,  which  not  only  fail  to  give  the 
student  the  necessary  insight  into  the  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  environment,  but  give  him  a  wrong  conception  of  it 
because  of  their  superficiality  and  their  tendency  toward 
anthropomorphism.  History  is  to  be  taught  mainly,  if 
not  altogether,  from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  which  in  the  high  schools  would  lead  to  indus¬ 
trial  romanticism.  This  would  tend  to  the  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  history  altogether  just  as  much  as  the  purely  political 
interpretation  of  the  past.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  “new 
history”  has  had  such  small  influence  among  our  educators. 
What  the  course  called  “Problems  of  Democracy”  will 
deal  with,  no  one  seems  to  know,  as  is  frankly  admitted  by 
its  sponsors.  It  is  recognized  that  one  year  of  bookkeeping 
is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  stenographer,  while  two  years 
is  not  enough  training  for  a  bookkeeper.  It  is  commonly 
known  that  the  knowledge  of  geography  is  fundamental, 
and  that  it  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in  high  school  graduates, 
and  yet  there  is  only  a  provision  for  it  for  one  year,  and 
that  is  optional. 

Admitting  that  this  consideration  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  final  draft  of  the  curriculum,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
as  a  result  of  long  experience,  gives  preference  to  graduates 
of  liberal  arts  and  science  courses,  rather  than  to  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  engineering  schools,  or  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Leffingwell  at  the  last  conference  of  the  industrial  engi¬ 
neers  in  Pittsburgh  stated  that  the  business  man  as  a  rule 
prefers  to  employ  boys  and  girls  with  some  high  school 
training  (having  in  mind  naturally  the  past  and  present 
training),  rather  than  graduates  of  business  schools.  This 
naturally  brings  us  to  our  main  question,  and  that  is,  what 
should  be  the  aim  of  our  high  school  education? 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  88.3  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
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graduates  entered  business  offices, — evidently  only  a  pro¬ 
portionately  small  percentage  do — should  we  be  justified 
in  making  the  bulk  of  our  high  schools,  business  schools 
or  even  vocational  schools?  Should  the  primary  aim  of 
our  high  schools  be  the  preparation  of  a  man  to  make  a 
living,  or  to  make  him  live?  Will  a  vocational  education, 
including  a  superficial  and  distorted  study  of  social  insti¬ 
tutions  prepare  our  young  to  live  more  intelligently;  or 
are  we  to  say  that  the  art  of  real  living  is  not  the  business 
of  education?  Is  not  the  great  problem  before  us  to  make 
our  young  capable  of  thinking,  when  they  have  a  new 
problem  to  solve,  rationally  to  control  and  organize  their 
instincts,  to  form  controlled  habits;  or  is  it  that  these 
things  are  not  necessary  in  a  democracy?  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  must  stimulate  in  our  young  interests  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  activity  in  question  involves  growth  or  de¬ 
velopment?  Should  we  be  willing  to  say  that  tasks  in¬ 
volving  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  are  not  edu¬ 
cative,  because  they  supply  an  indispensable  stimulus  to 
thinking,  to  reflective  inquiry?  Will  vocational,  mechanical 
education  supply  this  stimulus?  As  Professor  Dewey  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  justifiable  to  ask  for  the  utility  of  any 
educational  subject  matter,  but  use  must  be  estimated 
from  a  different  standpoint  than  that  of  an  immediate 
commercial  utility.  Is  it  not  true  that  utility  must  be 
estimated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  active  powers  of  our 
young  in  the  proportion  that  they  promote  growth  of  these 
powers,  rather  than  in  the  terms  of  the  weekly  pay  en¬ 
velope?  Is  not  the  growth  of  powers  a  moral  gain,  even 
if  it  may  not  be  developed  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  further 
use  at  once  in  some  visible  way?  If  we  would  only  recall 
to  our  attention  what  liberal  education  has  done  for  Athens, 
and  vocational  education  for  Sparta,  and  then  ask  the 
question  if  the  liberal  education  is  outworn  and  useless  in 
developing  the  powers  of  our  young,  or  rather,  if  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  the  liberal  arts,  are  not  outworn 
and  useless?  Or  is  it  true  that  ancient  experience  can  not 
throw  light  upon  our  present  problems,  and  that  is  the 
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reason  for  its  disregard  in  the  proposed  curriculum  of 
secondary  education? 

Surely,  to  cure  a  sick  man  is  not  to  give  him  poison. 
We  must  reorganize  our  high  school  curriculum,  but  swing¬ 
ing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  even  tho  this  may  bring 
the  applause  of  the  masses,  is  not  practicable.  A  great 
deal  of  constructive  thinking  must  be  accomplished,  keeping 
alw'ays  the  aim  of  education  in  view. 

A.  J.  SchneEweiss. 

Univbrsity  of  Pittsburgh 
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Household  arts  for  home  and  school. — By  Cooley  and  Spohr.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1920.  2  vols. 

One  closes  the  covers  of  these  two  volumes  on  the  teaching 
of  the  household  arts  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  hopefulness 
for  the  home  of  the  future,  when  such  information  as  is 
here  outlined  shall  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  of  our  girls.  Altho  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  large  city  school  to  which  all  things  are  possible, 
even  a  practise  apartment,  the  books  could  well  be  used  by 
teachers  of  urban  schools  in  more  humble  circumstances, 
or  those  in  rural  districts. 

The  authors  have  presented  their  subject  as  a  series  of 
lessons  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  job  of  homemaking. 
A  human  touch  is  given  by  letting  a  supposititious  class 
work  out  the  problems,  first  in  the  school  laboratory,  later 
in  the  practise  apartment,  Sunnyside,  and  still  further 
as  home  projects.  The  various  topics  are  studied  when 
the  necessity  to  know  about  them  arises,  as  a  result  of 
some  class  discussion,  or  because  of  some  event  for  which 
special  preparation  is  required.  The  reader  finds  herself 
quite  interested,  in  spite  of  the  ever-present  Miss  Ashley, 
as  she  wonders  what  subject  the  Sunnyside  will  discuss  next. 

The  first  lessons  in  Volume  I  are  devoted  to  the  furnishing 
of  the  practise  apartment  with  its  living  and  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  bath.  The  furnishings  of 
each  room  are  studied  from  the  artistic,  sanitary,  and 
economic  aspects,  and  many  excellent  suggestions  are 
given.  The  lesson  on  the  kitchen  and  its  equipment  is 
inadequate,  while  the  kitchen  list  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book  would  prove  of  little  value  to  the  inexperienced  pur¬ 
chaser,  as  no  sizes  or  materials  for  the  listed  articles  are 
given. 
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The  household  textiles  are  purchased  and  made  up,  the 
other  furnishings  are  selected  and  bought  by  the  class, 
the  apartment  is  cleaned,  and  the  furniture  put  in  place. 
And  then  follows  the  housewarming,  when  parents  come 
to  inspect  and  admire,  and  are  served  with  simple  refresh¬ 
ments.  One  can  readily  see  what  valuable  lessons  these 
girls  are  learning,  and  how  greatly  the  method  differs  from 
that  of  the  old-time  formal  sewing  and  cooking  lessons 
of  our  household  arts  courses. 

As  a  preface  to  the  study  of  home  management,  the 
girls  learn  how  Mrs.  Edwards,  in  the  apartment  below, 
divides  her  income  of  $1500  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  two  small  children,  and  herself.  The  lessons  on 
textiles  and  garment  making  are  interspersed  with  several 
on  laundering,  and  others  on  the  purchase  and  care  of 
clothing.  The  volume  closes  with  seven  lessons  on  the 
care  of  the  baby. 

Volume  II  deals  largely  with  the  study  of  food,  its  growth, 
manufacture,  and  composition;  its  purchase,  preparation, 
and  serving.  The  lessons  are  outlined  on  the  meal-planning 
basis,  the  study  of  the  five  food  groups  accompanying 
the  discussions  on  menu  making.  The  directions  for  baking 
are  not  definite,  and  the  oven  tests  would  lead  to  failure 
if  used  by  the  inexperienced  student,  who  should  have 
careful  training  in  this  important  phase  of  cookery.  Some 
excellent  cleaning  lessons  are  included  in  this  volume, 
while  other  lessons  take  up  such  topics  as  the  home  care 
of  the  sick,  the  laws  of  health,  hospitality,  and  the  use  of 
leisure  time. 

Thruout  both  volumes  the  correlation  between  the 
household  arts  course  and  the  other  subjects  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  is  shown  frequently;  and  the  ideal  of  service,  thrift, 
cooperation  of  school  and  home,  the  relation  of  the  home 
to  the  community,  etc.,  is  kept  ever  before  the  student. 

Many  teachers  who  may  use  these  volumes  as  the  basis 
of  their  school  work  will  doubtless  change  the  sequence 
of  lessons,  and  simplify  or  condense  some  of  the  discussions, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  authors  in  their  preface,  but  no  teacher 
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can  afford  to  omit  from  her  course  in  home-making  a 
single  topic  included  in  these  books.  The  fact  that  the 
conditions  depicted  are  ideal  need  deter  no  one,  for  the 
clever  teacher  can  always  adapt  material  to  suit  the  needs 
of  her  school  and  its  community. 


School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Edith  Baer. 
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Part-time  education  One  of  the  Hiost  important  and  perplex- 
m  Oakland  problems  that  face  American  educators 

is  the  organization  and  administration  of  part-time  or  con¬ 
tinuation  schools.  We  are  caught  between  two  fires,  as 
it  were.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  faced  by  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  that  demand  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  for  certain  types  of  occupations  and  by  the 
grim  fact  of  economic  necessity  that  forces  young  people  to 
seek  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  a  thoro,  general  education  for  all 
capable  of  profiting  by  it  and  for  a  better  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  special  problems  that  arise  in  part- 
time  work  are  presented  in  a  scientific  and  timely  article 
this  month  by  Professor  MacDonald  of  Cincinnati. 

Various  forms  of  continuation  education  are  now  being 
tried  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Few  of  these 
are  entirely  successful  as  yet,  but  definite  progress  is  being 
made.  The  experience  of  Oakland,  California,  in  initia¬ 
ting  its  system  of  part-time  schools  is  both  encouraging 
and  illuminating.  A  valuable  account  of  the  work  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Director,  W.  A.  Tenney,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California.  Mr.  Tenney 
has  shown  real  wisdom  and  ability  in  his  organization  and 
management  of  these  part-time  schools.  He  did  not  wait 
for  the  development  of  the  usual  opposition  of  employers, 
but  forestalled  it  by  securing  the  hearty  endorsement  and 
cooperation  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
next  step  was  to  put  squarely  before  the  people  the  policy 
that  he  intended  to  follow  in  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  part-time  classes,  and  to  make  absolutely  clear  the  pur¬ 
poses  that  would  govern  the  work.  These  he  states  as 
follows : 
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“We  are  proceeding  on  the  policy  that  the  function  of 
the  part-time  school  is  to  help  the  individual  to  realize 
his  desire  for  self-improvement,  or,  where  lacking,  to  in¬ 
spire  a  desire  for  self-improvement,  towards  a  satisfactory 
type  of  citizenship,  and  towards  efficiency  in  service.  To 
carry  out  this  idea,  we  have  tried  to  find  out  from  the  pupil 
himself  what  he  thinks  will  be  the  most  worth  while  instruc¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  then  we  are  arranging  to  give  that  in¬ 
struction.” 

After  this  information  was  secured,  classes  were  formed 
and  teachers  were  selected  whose  experience  and  training 
fitted  them  to  make  the  connection  between  the  work  of 
instruction  and  the  job.  The  objective  set  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  make  it  so  practical  and  so  linked  with  the  job 
“that  the  employer  will  see  the  improvement  in  his  em¬ 
ployees  due  to  part-time  school  attendance.”  In  order  to 
make  this  more  effective,  each  teacher  is  on  duty  in  the 
school  only  four  hours  each  day,  and  is  expected  to  spend 
two  hours  more  in  visiting  pupils,  parents,  and  employers, 
and  in  correlating  the  instruction  with  employment.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  their  experience  in  attempting  to  use 
rooms  in  industrial  establishments  for  these  classes.  At 
first  this  was  tried,  but  was  found  so  entirely  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  that  it  was  soon  abandoned.  All  of  these  classes  are 
now  held  in  public  school  buildings. 

Many  problems  are  still  unsolved,  but  the  director  in 
Oakland  is  given  a  free  hand  and  has  made  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  beginning.  His  experience  is  now  available  for  all 
and  the  light  he  has  shed  on  this  vexing  problem  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention. 


The  principles  of  So  much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from 
vocational  guidance  time  to  time  regarding  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  vocational  guidance  that  it  has  for  some  time 
seemed  desirable  to  all  concerned  to  formulate  in  somewhat 
definite  terms  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  movement. 
Accordingly,  some  months  ago  the  National  Vocational 
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Guidance  Association  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
purpose.  This  committee  consisted  of  John  M.  Brewer, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harvard 
University,  Emma  P.  Hirth,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Information  for  Women,  New  York,  and 
Arthur  J.  Jones,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  principles  formulated  by  the 
Committee  were  embodied  in  a  report  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  February  25  and  26,  1921.  At  that 
time  they  were  thoroly  discussed  and  revised.  The  aims 
and  principles  as  finally  adopted  have  now  been  published 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Association, 
Anne  S.  Davis  of  the  Chicago  City  Schools.  While  they 
can  not  here  be  reprinted  in  full,  the  statement  of  purposes 
can  be  given.  These  are: 

(a)  To  help  adapt  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  make  sure  that  each  child  obtains  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  provide. 

(b)  To  assist  individuals  in  choosing,  preparing  for,  entering  upon,  and 
making  progress  in  occupations. 

(c)  To  spread  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  common  occupations. 

(d)  To  help  the  worker  to  understand  his  relationships  to  workers  in 
his  own  and  other  occupations  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

(e)  To  secure  better  cooperation  between  the  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  various  commercial,  industrial,  and  professional  pursuits  on  the 
other  hand. 

(/)  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  courses  of  study  in  all  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  that  will  harmoniously  combine  the  cultural  and  practical 
studies. 

These  aims  and  the  procedure  that  follows  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  taken  as  a  final  statement,  but  are  to  be  used 
merely  as  guiding  principles.  As  such  they  should  be  of 
great  service  in  clearing  up  misconceptions  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  vocational  guidance  on  a  firm  basis.  The  articles 
by  two  members  of  the  committee  on  formulation  in  this 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  will  further  assist 
in  elucidating  the  problems  of  vocational  guidance. 
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Conference  on  The  conference  on  sex  education,  recently 
sex  education  in  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices 

of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  has  brought  out  its  preliminary  report. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  prominent  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  fields  of  general  and  religious  education, 
biology,  psychology,  psycho-analysis,  sociology,  medical 
science,  hygiene,  physical  training,  and  English  Literature. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  “to  reach  a  working 
agreement  as  to  the  objectives,  matter,  methods,  time,  and 
agencies,  most  likely  to  prove  effective  in  bringing  the  sex 
phenomena  to  the  support  of  wholesome  individual  and 
social  development  of  our  young  people.”  In  order  that 
the  conference  might  be  the  more  deliberate,  questions 
were  forwarded  to  each  member  two  weeks  before  the 
first  meeting.  At  the  first  two  sessions  these  individual 
answers  or  suggestions  were  presented  and  discussed  and 
referred  to  a  committee  to  be  collected  and  unified.  Their 
product  was  submitted  again  for  criticism,  revised  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  is  now  published  as  the  “Preliminary  Synthesis.” 
Its  authors  wish  to  have  constructive  criticisms  and  hope 
to  re-edit  the  report  where  it  may  appear  necessary. 

The  conference  recognized  five  great  problems:  (I) 
analysis  of  physical,  psychological,  and  social  elements 
included  in  the  sex  impulse,  and  the  factors  useful  in  guiding 
and  controlling  it;  (II)  definition  of  the  purpose  and  limits 
of  sex  education;  (III)  determination  of  special  periods  of 
individual  development;  (IV)  the  problem  of  stating  some 
of  the  functional  variables  in  human  nature  which  are 
influential  on  behavior  and  which  seem  capable  of  being 
definitely  modified  by  processes  of  education — preliminary 
to  grading  the  materials  and  methods  by  which  the  general 
purposes  mentioned  above  in  (II)  may  be  distributed  to 
the  most  suitable  periods  of  life  in  (III),  and  according  to 
the  factors  in  the  whole  situation  (I);  and  (V)  grading 
sex  education  to  fit  the  appropriate  chronological,  sex, 
and  mental  age  of  the  individual. 

In  the  attempt  to  suggest  solutions  for  these  problems. 
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and  especially  in  the  case  of  (III),  a  scheme  is  devised  in 
which  certain  of  the  psychological,  social,  and  “sex-social” 
phenomena  are  synchronized  with  periods  in  the  youth’s 
education,  as:  early  home  period,  kindergarten,  graded 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  professional.  Beginning 
with  the  first,  these  periods  of  education  are  examined  from 
the  following  points  of  view:  (1)  synthetic  statement  of  the 
problem;  (2)  the  agencies  of  education  available;  (3)  per¬ 
sonal  attention;  (4)  personal  habits;  (5)  ideas,  knowledge, 
habits  of  thinking;  (6)  feelings,  prejudices,  interests,  pleas¬ 
ures,  etc.;  (7)  ideals;  (8)  attitudes,  purposes;  (4)  manner 
and  spirit  of  instruction,  including  precautionary  principles. 

A  sixth  problem  (VI)  presented  was  the  “correlation  of 
the  necessary  sex-educational  steps”  in  universities  and 
high  schools,  the  grades,  and  the  community  at  large. 
Particularly  well  can  sex  education  be  correlated  with 
studies  in  biology,  physiology,  hygiene,  physical  education, 
home  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  English  Literature, 
ethics,  and  moral  and  religious  education. 

The  conferees  have  brought  together  materials  con¬ 
tributed  from  many  fields,  and  have  organized  it  in  very 
able  manner,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  suggestions  are 
often  necessarily  vague  and  incomplete.  They  are  not 
in  the  dark,  however,  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  problem, 
and  recognize  the  need  for  continued  investigation.  The 
report  maintains : 

"The  facts  of  reproduction  and  sex  in  their  bearing  upon  education  are 
so  complex  as  to  demand  the  most  painstaking  study;  but  are  not  so  complex 
or  obscure  as  to  defy  scientific  analysis  and  intelligent  use.  We  do  not 
now  have  an  adequate  basis  in  experimentation  or  in  tested  results  to  lay 
any  claim  to  anything  that  approaches  a  strictly  scientific  solution  of  the 
problem  of  using  sex  for  constructive  educational  ends.  Nevertheless, 
sex  is  of  such  consummately  practical  and  persistent  influence  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  leave  youth  to  the  certainty  of  corrupting  education 
nor  to  the  uncertainties  of  chance  education,  while  we  are  devising  a  com¬ 
pletely  tested  program." 

This  scientific  and  progressive  attitude,  which  is  in 
evidence  thruout  the  work  of  the  conference,  together 
with  the  suggestion  that  sex  education  find  its  setting  in 
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the  background  of  other  studies,  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  report.  It  marks  the  gathering  as  something  more 
than  the  one-sided  and  morbid  group  of  emotionalists  that 
have  too  often  undertaken  to  rescue  the  nation  and  the 
schools  by  their  vaporings. 


Educational  research  We  have  had  occasion  of  late  to  refer  to  the 
thru  the  generous  foundation  known  as  the  Com- 

Commonwealth  Fund  mon^calth  Fund,  but  have  not  hitherto 

given  any  account  of  its  activities.  As  a  number  of  these 
are  educational  in  nature,  and  a  most  promising  program 
of  research  in  education  has  now  been  mapped  out,  the 
history  and  aims  of  the  foundation  may  well  be  discussed 
in  these  columns. 

The  objects  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  in  the  language 
of  its  founders,  are: 

“the  application  to  charitable  purposes  of  the  income  or  the  principal  of 
such  property  as  from  time  to  time  the  Corporation  shall  possess;  including 
the  giving  of  income  or  of  principal  to  any  other  charitable  corporation  or 
corporations,  and  the  application  of  the  income  or  principal  of  any  property 
acquired  by  bequest,  devise  or  gift  to  such  charitable  purposes  as  the  testator 
or  donor  shall  have  prescribed  by  will  or  instrument  of  gift.” 

The  organization  of  the  fund  had  its  inception  in  the 
offer  of  a  considerable  gift  from  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Harkness. 
In  her  letter  to  the  directors  Mrs.  Harkness  said: 

“It  is  not  my  desire  to  impose  restriction  upon  its  use  other  than  the 
limitations  of  your  corporate  power,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will 
feel  free  to  use  any  of  the  gift  for  such  benevolent,  religious,  educational,  and 
like  purposes  of  an  eleemosynary  character  as  shall  be  within  the  charitable 
purposes  of  your  corporate  power;  and  to  that  end  you  are  free,  in  the  exercise 
of  your  sound  discretion,  to  use  the  principal  as  well  as  the  income.” 

With  such  a  broad  foundation  and  such  elastic  powers, 
the  Board  of  Directors  have  been  enabled,  during  the  two 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  fund,  to  use  it  for  a  variety  of 
worthy  objects.  While  their  general  policies  have  not 
even  yet  been  fully  determined,  extensive  grants  have 
already  been  made  for  emergency  relief  in  feeding  Armenian 
children  and  in  providing  partial  support  for  the  intellectual 
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classes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Its  more  specific 
contributions  to  educational  purposes  have  been  made  to 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  for  a  general 
survey  of  rural  education,  and  to  various  agencies  for  the 
cultivation  of  child  welfare  and  the  closely  related  aspect 
of  delinquency.  Among  the  several  gifts  made  for  these 
purposes  is  a  grant,  to  cover  at  least  four  years,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Exchange  of  Information  among  Child  Helping 
Organizations,  which  The  Survey  has  characterized  as  “one 
of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  child  welfare 
field  in  recent  years.” 

The  encouragement  of  certain  phases  of  educational 
research  is  the  latest  undertaking  of  the  fund.  At  a  con¬ 
ference  of  leading  educators  called  in  Atlantic  City  last 
fall  by  the  directors,  there  was  a  ready  agreement  not 
only  as  to  the  large  divisions  of  the  field,  but  even  the  special 
problems  that  it  was  desirable  to  investigate.  The  main 
subjects  for  research  are  to  be:  the  problem  of  school  rev¬ 
enues;  the  evaluation,  analysis,  measures,  and  standards  of 
accomplishment  of  school  subjects;  the  field  of  supervision; 
and  the  reorganization  of  public  school  system.  In  each 
of  the  larger  divisions  the  conference  chose  a  particular 
subject  by  way  of  illustration,  and  suggested  how  and  by 
whom  the  study  of  that  particular  subject  might  be  under¬ 
taken.  For  the  carrying  on  of  this  research,  the  conference 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
and  recommend  projects  for  research,  and  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  such  researches,  and  to 
recommend  other  researches  to  be  undertaken  by  individuals 
or  associates.  The  committee  selected  for  these  objects 
were:  Max  Farrand,  General  Director  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund,  Chairman;  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  Secretary;  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Vice- 
President,  Cleveland  Trust  Company;  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
President,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Stanford  University; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Director,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago;  Paul  Monroe,  Director,  School  of  Education, 
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Columbia  University;  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Yale  University.  Under  a  group 
of  scholars  so  distinguished  in  their  respective  fields  of 
investigation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund  is  destined  to  make 
most  valuable  contributions  to  educational  research. 


An  institute  At  this  psychological  moment  the  Trustees 

of  educational  of  Teachers  College  have  inaugurated  an 

research  Institute  of  Educational  Research.  Public 

announcement  of  its  establishment  was  made  by  Dean  James 
E.  Russell  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni,  held  at  Atlantic 
City.  The  new  foundation  has  been  organized  with  Professor 
E.  L.  Thorndike  as  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell  as  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  School  Experimentation,  and  Professor 
George  D.  Strayer  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Field 
Studies. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  supported  by  funds 
provided  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  and  by  gifts 
supplied  either  by  way  of  general  endowment  or  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  particular  investigations.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  Fund  has  already  made  available  funds  for  the 
Division  of  Educational  Psychology  for  the  investigation 
of  methods  of  learning  and  for  an  inquiry  in  the  field  of 
vocational  guidance.  From  the  same  source  funds  have 
been  made  available  in  support  of  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  financing  of  public  education  in  American  cities,  which 
is  to  be  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Field  Studies  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation  with  the  Public 
Schools.  Funds  have  also  been  provided  by  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  work  of  The  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers  College,  which  will  be  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Division  of  School  Experimentation.  This  part  of  the 
enterprise  is  well  under  way.  Likewise  Mr.  Felix  Warburg 
has  made  available  a  sum  of  money  for  the  development 
of  a  rural  experimental  school. 
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Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  scientific 
investigation  of  education  is  being  undertaken  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  research  foundations 
devoted  to  science,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  medicine. 


Stand,  College  presidents  are  frequently  stigma- 

Columbia!  tized  as  opportunists,  and  the  policies  of 

institutions  of  higher  learning  are  believed  to  be  largely 
determined,  like  the  contour  of  their  campus  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  buildings,  by  an  haphazard  of  events 
quite  outside  their  ovm  conception  or  control.  In  such  a 
“welter  of  uncertainty,”  it  will  be  a  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion  to  the  academic  world  to  perceive  that  the  head  of  our 
largest  university  is  endowed  with  a  vision  that  extends 
beyond  the  complicated  details  of  the  day’s  work  and 
the  accidents  of  environment  and  can  interpret  for  us 
the  contributions  of  the  past  and  forecast  the  problems 
and  developments  of  the  future.  With  such  a  pilot,  the 
good  ship,  Columbia,  should  never  become  uncertain  in 
her  course. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Columbia  University, 
under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  business.  President 
Butler  gave  to  his  associates  an  informal  bird’s  eye  view 
of  the  evolution  of  that  institution  and  presented  the 
probable  lines  of  development  during  the  next  epoch  of  its 
life.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Columbia, 
he  divided  the  past  into  four  distinct  periods.  These 
epochs  are  not  to  be  separated  according  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  various  executives,  as  the  work  of  President 
King  is  seen  to  overlap  the  second  and  third  periods,  and 
the  fourth  period  was  started  under  the  guidance  of  President 
Barnard,  most  of  whose  activities  were  performed  during 
the  third.  In  like  manner,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Butler,  who  is  now  rounding  out  the  final  decade  of  the 
fourth  period,  may  continue  his  effective  administration 
well  into  the  era  of  growth  and  development  that  is  just 
beginning. 
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The  five  periods  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  demarca¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  a  growing  organism, — the  University. 
The  first  epoch,  or  infancy  of  the  institution,  abounded  in 
life  and  vigor.  This  was  the  pre-Revolutionary  period, 
during  which  it  was  known  for  twenty-two  years  as  King’s 
College,  and  became  the  alma  mater  of  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  great  leaders  of  that  day.  Out  of  a  total  registration 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  during  this  entire 
period,  no  less  than  one-quarter  became  distinguished  in 
the  affairs  of  the  embryo  nation.  In  1776  the  College 
building  was  turned  over  to  the  American  army,  and 
academic  work  was  suspended  for  a  decade.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  second  period,  which  may  be  described  as  one 
of  anemic  childhood.  The  Union  was  now  well  recognized, 
but  the  upheaval  thru  which  it  had  passed,  left  deep  im¬ 
pressions  upon  the  vitality  and  intellectual  strength  of 
its  child.  Columbia  College,  as  it  was  now  called  in  honor 
of  the  new  nation,  had  for  nearly  seventy  years  to  fight  for 
its  very  existence,  and  what  little  it  accomplished  was  largely 
material  in  nature.  But  with  the  transfer  of  the  College 
to  the  site  on  49th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  in  1857, 
it  received  a  large  access  of  life,  and  the  third  period,  that 
of  vigorous  youth,  was  evident  at  Columbia.  Physical 
health  and  strength  were  accompanied  by  spiritual  growth 
and  intellectual  ambitions,  and  numerous  leading  lights 
in  literature  and  science  were  called  to  the  staff  of  the 
expanding  institution.  Tho  interrupted  in  these  activities 
by  the  Civil  War,  its  progress  was  soon  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Barnard.  This  eminent  scholar 
began  his  administration  just  before  the  close  of  the  national 
crisis,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  century  did  yeoman  service 
in  adapting  college  training  to  the  material  and  intellectual 
needs  of  the  new  day.  Moreover,  the  efforts  of  President 
Barnard  brought  about  a  new  educational  outlook  and 
ushered  in  a  fourth  period  of  history.  This  epoch,  during 
which  Columbia  advanced  to  maturity  and  became  a  uni¬ 
versity,  may  be  dated  from  1880,  with  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science  and  the  “veritable  torrent  of 
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discussion  and  debate  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
immediately  followed  that  act.”  The  period  has  been 
marked  by  the  development  of  a  great  variety  of  other 
professional  schools,  a  summer  session,  and  a  college  for 
women,  and  by  the  establishment  of  graduate  instruction 
and  research.  And  what  is  more  characteristic  and  im¬ 
portant,  the  responsibility  for  the  educational  policies 
and  destiny  of  the  institution  has  been  definitely  committed 
to  the  faculty. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  then,  the  University  has 
evolved  and  a  soul  has  been  given  it.  What  remains  to  be 
done  and  what  development  should  be  fostered  during 
the  fifth  period,  which  is  just  beginning?  In  this  con¬ 
nection  President  Butler  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  Columbia 

"has  been  one  of  five  consciously  planned  attempts  to  build  the  American 
university.  *  *  *  These  were  in  a  general  way  contemporaneous,  and 

all  were  made  in  response  to  the  same  movements  of  intellectual  life  and  of 
public  opinion.  *  *  ♦  Elsewhere  the  development  of  higher  education 

has  been  largely  due  to  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  to  attempts 
to  work  toward  a  conscious  purpose." 

These  efforts  to  plan  the  foundation  of  a  university 
“with  a  clear  notion  of  what  was  being  done  and  why  it  was 
done”  include,  beside  Columbia’s  development,  (1)  the 
inception  of  Cornell  under  Andrew  D.  White  as  “a  place 
where  anybody  could  study  anything,  and  where  full  ad¬ 
vantage  was  to  be  taken  of  all  lessons  taught  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Europe;”  (2)  the  work  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  at  Har¬ 
vard  “to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  and  make  the 
course  of  instruction  wholly  elective;”  (3)  the  insistence 
of  Daniel  C.  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  that  “a  university 
must  consist  primarily  of  scholars  and  not  of  bricks  and 
mortar;”  and  (4)  the  belief  “that  the  American  university 
of  research  and  of  publication  must  be  based  upon  the 
reorganized  American  college”  and  that  “the  University 
should  be  in  operation  all  the  year  round,”  which  was  put 
into  effect  by  William  R.  Harper  at  Chicago. 

Each  of  these  four  conceptions  of  a  university  has  some- 
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thing  in  common  with  that  of  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Butler 
holds  that  all  may  shed  light  upon  its  future,  as  indeed  it 
may  upon  theirs.  Whatever  the  new  period  of  Columbia 
may  bring  forth  and  however  long  it  may  last,  its  early 
years,  it  is  clear,  “will  be  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  com¬ 
plete  and  strengthen  the  resources  for  productive  scholar¬ 
ship,  in  adding  to  physical  equipment  and  in  multiplying 
human  accomplishments  and  satisfactions.”  All  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  University  have  been  provided,  and  there  only 
remains  a  “strengthening  and  perfecting  in  all  its  parts, 
including  Columbia  College,  which  is  its  necessary  and 
historic  foundation.”  Accordingly,  President  Butler  ap¬ 
peals  for  an  “insistent  search  for  men  and  women  of  the 
younger  generation  who  are  really  on  fire  with  a  zeal  for 
scholarship,  for  research,  for  knowledge,  and  who  have  the 
instinct  for  teaching  and  the  willingness  to  accept  both  the 
satisfactions  and  the  limitations  of  the  academic  life.” 
To  improve  the  personnel  of  the  students.  Dr.  Butler 
argues  for  intelligence  tests,  a  limitation  of  excessive  num¬ 
bers,  and  bringing  “an  increasing  proportion  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  students  into  college  residence.”  On  the  material 
side,  the  more  immediate  demands  to  be  met,  he  maintains, 
are  additional  space  for  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
laboratories,  the  erection  of  an  Alumni  Memorial  Hall,  a 
commons,  a  new  gymnasium,  a  stadium,  new  reading 
rooms,  administrative  offices,  and  buildings  for  the  School 
of  Business,  the  various  departments  of  Social  Sciences,  and 
the  Faculty  Club.  But  President  Butler  places  all  these 
physical  needs  in  their  proper  perspective  by  declaring 
that  they  “are  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  larger  breathing 
space  to  the  spirit  of  the  University.”  He  further  adds 
the  need  of  the  University  for  an  increased  number  of 
institutes,  outside  of  the  present  faculty  organization,  for 
research  or  particular  forms  of  service. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  of  President  Butler  and  such 
are  his  broad-visioned  plans  for  the  future.  If  his  life  is 
sufficiently  prolonged  and  he  receives  the  support  from 
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material  and  intellectual  sources  that  he  deserves,  this 
fifth  period — that  of  ripened  powers  and  development — ^will 
become  far  more  important  and  prominent  than  any  preced¬ 
ing.  In  it  Columbia  will  not  merely  be  the  largest  and  richest 
university,  but  it  may  well  become  the  most  illustrious  in 
history.  To  one  who  has  already  seen  the  institution  rise 
within  one  generation  from  an  inconspicuous  and  purely 
local  college  to  a  great  cosmopolitan  university,  this  seems 
no  idle  dream  and  affords  much  food  for  thought.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  gratification 
and  pride  to  educators  to  find  that  at  least  one  university 
president  has  demonstrated  that  he  sees  clearly  what  the 
development  of  his  institution  has  been  and  knows  exactly 
whither  it  is  going. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 


President  of  Yale  I'niversity.  Dr.  Angell’s  eleetion  establishes  a  forward-looking 
policy  for  Yale  and  follows  a  period  of  notable  personal  achievement,  during  which 
lie  has  been  dean  of  the  University  of  ('hicago  faculties,  exchange  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  ('hairman  of  the  National  Research  C'ouncil,  and  president  of  the  ('ar- 

negie  Uorporation 


ARTHUR  ERNEST  MORGAN 

President  of  Antioch  College.  By  profession  an  engineer,  Mr.  Morgan  is  working 
out  a  new  idea  for  college  training.  The  re-organization  of  the  curriculum  to  do 
this  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Antioch  Plan” 


THOMAS  EDWARD  FIXEGAN 

State  Suj)erinten(lent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania.  With  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  a  governor  and  a  legislature  willing  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds.  Dr. 
Finegan  has  organized  and  is  directing  a  remarkably  strong  department  of  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  educators 


